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THE LIME-BLOSSOM AFTER RAIN. 


HERE by the rectory garden’s old red wall, 

The limes and chestnuts side by side grow tall, 

And, thickly even, mass against the sky, 

Their — and scents tossed to the passer- 
V- 


And every spring and summer, pink and gold, 
They greet the new year, as it were the old, 
Closing their draperies with welcome-words 
Round every little nest of singing birds. 


But yester-eve we walked the curving way, 

And drank the still heat of the summer day, 

When only wingéd things could stir the air,— 

As though the sunlight trembled where they 
were! 


And where with paler green the lime-trees 
spread, 

The humming bees were swinging overhead, 

Or climbing, stem by stem, the blossom- 
sprays, 

A moving cloud of black and amber rays. 


And yet, this night more sweetly bears the 


reeze 
Their fragrant burden from the fresh-splashed 
trees ; 
Oh, sweet the lime-breath pours, when still 
the sound 
Of rain drips musically to the ground! 


I stand and hold the beauty of the scene: 
The branching nut and quince’s darker green; 
Lime-blossom swaying in the glistening light; 
The stealing footstep of the summer night! 


Strange thoughts arise, and stay the spreading 


gloom: 

The gentleness of strength,— that these should 
bloom; 

The young leaf folding blossom, — and I see 

The gold-haired children clinging round her 
knee! 


Then, sudden, float the voices of the choir 
From the dark church beyond; and my desire 





Falls, hushed forever, with the sobbing sound 
The rain-drops murmur to the thirsty ground. 
Spectator. GEORGE HOLMES. 


THE RINGED DOTTEREL. 


HEED not the lures of copse or lea, 
Or bushy dell, 

But skirt the rising tide with me, 
Ringed Dotterel. 


Black veil drawn close athwart the eye, 
Black collarette, 

And white cravat, beseem the spry 
And trim coquette. 





By sandy level shell-bestrewed, 
By crumbling caves, 

Flirt with the saucy winds, elude 
The gallant waves. 


Outstrip the breeze and skim the ground 
With flying run, 

And take each breaker at a bound, — 
Incarnate fun! 


From lowly nest beguile away 
The robber hand, . 
Well-skilled to try your artful play 
Along the strand: 


To pipe the wistful anxious wail, 
And gaze askance, 

Then shyly trusting seem to hail 
A near advance. 


Guiltless impostor, do not quake 
For chicks or eggs ; 

Dear heart, I’d leave them for the sake 
Of those pink legs: 


And for the model mate aa wife, 
Whose highest good 

Is faithful love, and more than life 
To love their brood. 


Had I a gun, your pretty charm 
Would make me miss you; 

Nay, why that scuttle of alarm? 
I'd like to kiss you. 


Go where the fattening shrimp has dined, 
The larva squirms, 

And juicy mites are safe to find, 
And ripest worms. 


The inner law let each fulfil 
Without a care; 

One Power has taught both you to kill, 
And me to spare. 

Spectator. E. S. 


IN HAPPY DAYS. 


THE harvest moon stands on the sea, 
Her shining rim’s @-drip; 

She gilds the sheaves on many a lea, 
The sails on many a ship; 

Glitter, sweet queen, upon the spray, 
And glimmer on the heather; 

Right fair thy ray to show the way 
Where lovers walk together. 


The red wheat rustles, and the vines 
Are purple to the root, 
And true love, waiting patient, wins 
Its blessed time of fruit; 
Lamp of all lovers, lady-moon, 
Light these glad lips together 
Which reap alone a harvest sown 
Long ere September weather. 
Sir EDWIN ARNOLD 
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From The Quarterly Review. 
OLD AGE.* 

IT is a proof, and a noticeable instance, 
of the unity and continuity of human life, 
that the arguments in favor of old age, its 
compensations and its enjoyments, should 
still be those which Cicero put into the 
mouth of Cato nineteen centuries ago. 
And the expansion and continuation of 
those arguments, as the progress of civil- 
ization has perpetually presented new facts 
in support of them, show a variety in that 
unity, a progress with permanence, no less 
noteworthy. Nor must we pass by with- 
out recognition the genius of Cicero, 
which enabled him to apprehend, and to 
bring into clear view, and in anticipation 
of so much later experience, those truths 
which, in this matter, are still the master- 
light of all our seeing. For great, infi- 
nitely great we may say, as has been the 
growth of human experience and knowl- 
edge on this subject since the days of 
Cicero, it is not the less certain that all 
that knowledge and experience still centre 
themselves in Cicero’s two principles and 
ultimate facts in which he finds the proper 
happiness of old age —the benignity of 
nature, and the hope of another life. And 
we, who now read the “ Dialogue on Old 
Age,” may sum up our own experience 
and that of the great Roman philosopher 
in the words of Lord Tennyson : — 


Through the ages one increasing 
purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened by the 
process of the suns. 


But when we propose to ourselves to 
look at old age in the light of past and 
present experience, and when in so doing 
we take for granted that old age is the 
natural end of life, we are stopped on the 
threshold of our enquiry by the argument, 
which Montaigne puts with the shrewd 
cynicism which characterizes him, that 
length of years and old age are not the 
ordinary, and therefore not the natural, 
conditions of our life. Old age he main- 
tains to be the exception to which very 
few attain, in comparison with the greater 


* 1. Marci Tullii Ciceronis Cato Major, B.C. 44. 

2. Locksley Hall: Locksley Hall Sixty Years 
After. The Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Lon- 
don, 1888. 
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number who are carried off by the acci- 
dents or the diseases which open like pit- 
falls before every step in the journey of 
life, and into one or other of which hardly 
any man does not fall. How then can we 
talk of old age as natural? We cannot 
deny that there is truth in the paradox; 
but it is a half-truth, which leaves us still 
in possession of the other half. We do 
not deny, but fully recognize, the uncer- 
tainty of man’s life; and the fact cannot 
be recognized in stronger language than 
that which Cicero makes Cato employ in 
the discourse before us. He says: — 


Who is so foolish, though he be young, as 
to be certain that he will live till evening? 
For youth is liable to many more accidents 
than age: the young fall ill more easily, their 
illnesses are more severe, and are more hardly 
cured: thus few come to old age. Did not 
this happen so, we should live better and 
more wisely. For thought and understanding 
and counsel are the endowments of the old, 
and without these no State can stand.... 
That death is common to the young and old, 
I, too, had to know in the death of my most 
excellent son, and in that of your brothers, 
Scipio— men whom we looked to see among 
our most honored statesmen. 


There are, and always have been, other 
ideals of the course and the end of a man’s 
life than that of a benign and happy old 
age; nor has it ever been denied that the 
former have sometimes been more noble, 
and more to be desired, than the latter. 
The thought and the belief, that “he 
whom the gods love dies young,” * have 
cheered many a desolate home, in one or 
other of the many forms into which they 
have been translated and paraphrased, and 
of which perhaps none is more beautiful 
than Longfellow’s “ Reaper and the Flow- 
ers.” The emperor Julian in his dying 
speech declared that his religion had 
taught him that an early death was often 
the reward of piety.t In all ages would 
the choice of Achilles of an early but glo- 
rious death have found approval; and 
poets have never ceased to win the widest 
and heartiest response to their praises of 


° "Ov of Geol giAodory amobvjoKet ved¢. 
MENANDER. 
+ Gibbon, with a curious but characteristic cynicism, 
suspects that this speech of Julian may have been pre- 
pared beforehand for the possible occasion. 
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the lot of him who, in the full vigor of 
manhood, dies for his country and his own 
honor : — 


How fair his death, who in the foremost band 
Falls bravely fighting for his native land! * 
TYRTAUS. 
Go, tell the Spartans, friendly passer-by, 
That we obeyed their orders, and here lie. f 
SIMONIDES. 


’Tis sweet, and well becomes a man, 
For his dear home to die. 
HORACE. 
And certainly a man hath most honotr, 
To dien in his excellence and flower: 
And gladder might his friend be of his death, 
When with honour is yolden up his breath, 
Than when his name appalled is for age. 
CHAUCER. 


How sleep the brave, who sink to rest, 
By all their country’s wishes blest ! 
COLLINS. 


And the whole anthology, ancient and 
modern, of which these are but specimens, 
may be summed up in Manoah’s outburst 
of heroic sentiment when tidings reached 
him of Samson’s death :— 


Come, come; no time for lamentation now, 
Nor much more cause: .. . 

Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail. 

- . - Nothing but well and fair, 

And what may quiet us in a death so noble. 


And a yet nobler death, and one beyond 
the reach of ancient Greek, or Roman, or 
Hebrew, was that of the five hundred sol- 
diers who went down in the Birkenhead, 
and silently, and without the exciting en- 
thusiasm of battle, or the prospect of glory, 
gave up their lives that they might save 
those of the women and children whose 
places they could so easily have taken in 
the boats :— 


Beautiful was death in him, who saw the death, 
but kept the deck, 

Saving women with their babes, and sinking 
with the sinking wreck. 


* TeOvauevat yap Kaddv ért mpoudyouor Teodvta, 

avdp’ ayabdv repi } marpide wapvapuevov. 

t "Q Seiv’, ayyéAdery Aaxedatpoviow, bre rade 

_  Keiueda, roig xeivwv ppuace redouevor. 

t Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. 

In the English versions of Tyrteus and Simonides, 
and the reference to the heroes of the Birkenhead, 
we have followed the writer of an article in the Con- 
temporary Review of February, 1871, on the subject 
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In the prose idyll of Solon and Creesus, 
in which Herodotus gives us a picture of 
a simple age, Solon counts Tellus the 
Athenian the happiest of men, because he 
had enjoyed the love ofall his children, 
and his children’s children, all, like him- 
self, the citizens of a noble State, and at 
the end of a prosperous life had at last 
fallen in battle in the defence of his coun- 
try. And next to the claims of Tellus to 
the name of “happy” he says were those 
of Cleobis and Bito. These two young 
Argives, crowned conquerors in the games, 
when there were no oxen available for 
their mother’s chariot, themselves drew 
her in it to the temple and festival of 
Héré, a distance of forty furlongs; the 
assembled multitude applauded, while the 
women envied the mother of such sons; 
and she herself asked for them from the 
goddess the greatest blessing that man 
could receive. Her prayer was granted; 
when the festival was ended, they lay 
down to sleep in the temple, not to wake 
again. Their countrymen raised statues 
to their honor, at Delphi. 

Cicero himself, while here discoursing 
on the happiness of old age,. recognizes 
elsewhere as no less happy the lot of him 
who dies in earlier manhood for his coun- 
try; and when the world of moral worth 
and political freedom was falling in ruins 
around him, he pronounced one of his 
friends to be happy in the opportuneness 
of his death, and vindicated the resolu- 
tion of another to shut out, by his own 
act, the sight of those ruins. We, in the 
light of a higher faith, have reverted to 
that better philosophy which Socrates 
had already taught, that not by his own 
act but only by the command of his supe- 
rior may the sentinel leave his post, 
under any circumstances whatever. We 
now approve Cicero’s conduct rather than 
his doctrine, and hold the calmness and 
dignity with which he met his fate at the 
hands of Antony’s murderers, happier 
and more opportune than if he had died, 
like the younger Cato, by his own hand, 
although he himself might have attrib- 
uted to the want of courage, which he 
confessed, that he had lived so long. 


of the proper translation of bnuace in the Lacedzemo- 
nian epitaph. 
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The Hebrew prophet, like the Roman 
statesman and orator, held that to be a 
happy and opportune death which saved 
a lover of his country from witnessing 
its ruin; and we, who in happier times 
neither need nor can avail ourselves of 
such consolations of despair, yet daily 
witness the apparently untimely death of 
men devoted to the service of their coun- 
try and their fellow-men, and this often 
just as their powers had reached maturity, 
and promised a long future of increasing 
activity and usefulness. Nothing but un- 
happy and inopportune for his country 
seems such a death as that of the late 
German emperor Frederick; and other 
names, in less wide spheres, yet each in 
its way of real importance, present them- 
selves to the thoughts of us all. That 
even so they have done and left behind 
them good work which will not die with 
them, we know. We may believe with 
the philosophical poet that 


God fulfils Himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the 
world, 

but neither philosophy nor faith can ena- 
ble us to understand how such early 
death can be a survival of the fittest, nor 
to decide whether it belongs to the evil 
or to the good elements inextricably inter- 
woven in the web of our existence. We 
can say to him who is gone: — 


Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages : 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages; 


but whether it were better or worse for 
us that his work was over in midday, it 
is hard to know. Still we cannot ques- 
tion or doubt that here, too, is one of the 
ideals of a noble life and death. This, 
with those of childhood and old age, 
make up the sum of man’s existence; 
and the Christian Church, which claims 
to be the embodiment of humanity, has 
consecrated and canonized them in the 
persons of the Innocents, of St. Stephen, 
and of St. John. 

Having thus justified Cicero and our- 
selves against the suspicion of having 
overlooked or underrated that argument 
of Montaigne’s, let us turn again to what 
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we have made our main subject for con- 
sideration — the happiness of old age, as 
Cicero saw it, and as we may see it now. 
There is more dramatic interest in a phil- 
osophical dialogue carried on between 
Socrates and Alcibiades, or by Cato with 
Scipio and Lzlius, than when the speak- 
ers are only Piscator, Venator, and Au- 
ceps ; the Philalethes and Philaleutheros 
of our fathers; or the Ellesmere Milver- 
ton and Dunsford, or, still more prosa- 
ically, the author and friend of our own 
day. And as the late Frederick Maurice 
made the Socrates of Plato more real 
to us by showing that he is the same man 
with the Socrates of Xenophon, and even 
of Aristophanes, so we may say that 
the arguments which Cicero makes Cato 
bring forward in the “ Dialogue on Old 
Age” come with a greater weight, and 
more living force, because this Cato is 
the same man whose portrait Plutarch and 
Horace have given us. 

There is the same manly strength and 
force of character, the same simplicity of 
manners and love of country life, com- 
bined with an almost pompous self-asser- 
tion of the rank and dignity of a great 
noble, statesman, and general ; and a mo- 
rality of which some characteristics are 
generous and lofty, and others mean and 
low, not only as judged by our own but by 
the best ancient standards. And this, 
the Cato of history, Cicero brings before 
us with a dramatic art which may not un- 
fitly be compared with that of the “ Dia- 
logues ” of Plato. The modest deference 
of the two young men, Scipio and Lzlius, 
for the grand old man their father’s friend, 
and their desire to listen to his wisdom, 
and not themselves to talk; the somewhat 
garrulous wisdom of the sage of eighty- 
four years, of which with quiet humor he 
shows himself conscious, “as is the man- 
ner of old men,” and by which he almost 
converts the dialogue into a monologue; 
the pride in his own career implied in his 
references to the names and deeds of the 
great men among whom he had playeda 
part, and to his having filled ah the high- 
est offices of the State; his display of 
familiarity with Greek philosophy and 
letters ; and the little vanity with which 
he reminds his hearers that he had learnt 
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Greek in his old age: these are among the 
touches of dramaticart which charm and 
fascinate the reader before he attempts to 
find in what the charm consists. 

The dialogue opens with the request 
of the young men to know how it is that 
Cato finds old age so pleasant, while to 
other men itisa burden. He first answers, 
generally, that itis true that to many old 
men their old age is a wretched condition, 
and one which is deservedly contemptible 
as well as wretched. And he gives in- 
stances both from history and from his 
own observation of living men. But he 
says that this is not the fault or defect of 
nature, but of the men themselves, who 
by habitual disregard of the laws of nature 
in their youth and manhood have brought 
these consequences on themselves. And 
if old age is pleasant to himself, and if he 
is at all worthy (as he desires to be) of the 
name of wise which his friends are wont 
to give him, it is because he has always 
obeyed the laws of nature, and submitted 
to her guidance as to that of a god. Itis 
not likely that she, who has brought us 
well through all the stages of life, should, 
like sorae indolent poet, fail in the last 
act. All things must have an end; and 
for man to be dissatisfied when the fruit 
is at last ripe, is, like the giants, to war 
with the gods. 

Cato then finds four causes why old age 
is thought to be miserable: that it calls 
us away from the transaction of affairs ; 
that it renders the body more feeble ; that 
it deprives us of almost all pleasures; 
and that it is not very far from death. 
Each of these he takes in succession ; and 
while he grants that each has a fact on 
which it rests, he goes on to show that in 
each case it is the fault of the man him- 
self, and not of nature and the laws of 
nature and life, if he cannot and does not 
turn his apparent loss to glorious gain. 

Laying down these premises of his 
argument, he proceeds first to show, by a 
number of examples from Greek and 
Roman history, much of the latter of 
which he himself had been at the making 
of, that so far from old age taking men 
away from the transaction of business in 
the affairs of State or of their own homes, 
it on the contrary gives them new qualifi- 
cations for the work, which they did not, 
and could not, possess before. It is true 
that the old man can no longer himself 
take part in campaigns and in battles; 
but he is able, in the Senate, to guide the 
conduct of the men who have now taken 
his place in those active duties, with an 
experience and wisdom which their youth- 
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ful powers cannot provide, and which 
must be counted of greater worth than 
theirs, as the force of intellect is more 
worthy than strength of body, though the 
latter is to be prized in its own place and 
time. And thus, the second objection to 
old age, that it makes the body more 
feeble, is also met. For such increased 
feebleness is met by a corresponding ces- 
sation of the demand for the more active 
duties of manhood. Cato instances him- 
self, as one who, at the age of eighty-four, 
was not only able to transact all business, 
whether of the State or of his private life, 
but to continue his various literary pur- 
suits, which he enumerates; and he says 
that he no more desires the strength of 
his youth in old age than he did that of a 
bull or an elephant when he was young. 
But he warns Lelius and Scipio that old 
age is liable to the vices of inactivity, 
sloth, and drowsiness, and that against 
such old age we must make a stand — 
SENECTUTI RESISTENDUM EST — and fight 
as we fight against disease. And to this 
end we must maintain health of body by 
habitual temperance while we keep the 
mind in vigor by constant employment of 
its energies.* 

To the complaint that old age has no 
pleasures, Cato retorts, “ O noble privilege 
of old age if it indeed takes from us what 
is the greatest defect of youth!” He 
maintains that in a virtuous and temperate 
old age the diminished pleasures of life 
are always balanced by a corresponding 
diminution of the desire for them; and at 
the same time there is an absolute and 
very great gain in the increasing mastery 
of reason over that eager pursuit of pleas- 
ure which often wrecks the whole life of 
the young. Judged even by the Roman 
ideals of womanhood as represented by 
the Vestal Virgin and the matron, there 
is something not only coarse in language 
but implying a low moral level of thought, 
in some of the arguments and illustrations 
on this subject which Cicero puts into the 
mouth of Cato, and which no doubt rep- 
resent the mind of the one no less than 
the other. Still, there is a fine, hard 
Roman virtue and simplicity in the dis- 
dain of the pleasures of sense, and prefer- 
ence for the enjoyments of reason. If 
there is less enjoyment of the pleasures 
of sense in old age than in youth, there 


* Cicero would keep the body in health for the sake 
of the mind: an eminent physician of our own day 
dealing (as his business is) with the converse proposi- 
tion, says to the man of intellectual pursuits: ** Never 
give up working: mental exercise is as necessary for 
bodily health as physical exercise.’’ 
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is not only a corresponding diminution in 
the desire for them, which leaves the 
practical enjoyment the same; but as the 
pleasures of youth and the desire for 
them fade together, this is felt by the old 
man to be a real deliverance from what he 
has learnt to be onlya bondage. He finds 
his mind set free for higher and purer 
pleasures. Cato tells of the delight with 
which he has learnt Greek in his old age, 
and so entered into the enjoyment of 
Greek literature; and he names men 
among his contemporaries, who in their 
old age devoted themselves with intense 
delight to astronomy, to the drama, to his- 
tory, to pontifical and civil law, and even 
to oratory. “*‘ What pleasures of the senses 
are comparable to these pleasures?” And 
these are the pleasures of the mind which, 
too, with the sensible and the cultivated, 
increase with increasing age, recalling 
a noble saying of Solon, that as he grew 
old he was ever learning much, day by 
day. “Truly, than such pleasures of the 
mind none can be greater.” 

And, after all that can be said of the 
gain for the enjoyment of the mind when 
old age has set it free from the pleasures 
of the senses, Cato maintains that old age, 
too, has a special pleasure of the senses, 
of which the young know less than the 


old, the pleasure which comes of all the 
various occupations of the farm and the 


garden. So delightful are these occupa- 
tions to Cato, that he says that to his 
mind they are the nearest approach to 
what the life of a wise man should be. 
And he excuses himself on this ground 
for an old man’s talkativeness about coun- 
try life, on which he indulges himself with 
along discourse, adding humorously that 
he thus admits that old age has some 
failings. 

Then Cato turns again to one of the 
pleasures of old age of which he had al- 
ready spoken, and which, from its very 
nature, can be only enjoyed by the old — 
the honor, respect, and reverence paid to 
them by the young. He says :— 


Old age, especially in men honored by their 
country, commands a respect of more account 
than all the pleasures of youth. But remem- 
ber that in all that I say, I am praising that 
old age which has been built up from its 
foundations in youth. Grey hairs and wrinkles 
cannot of themselves command respect; but a 
life spent honorably reaps the fruit of rev- 
erence at the last. For that men should 
salute you and desire your notice, give place 
and rise up before you, attend you on your 
way, escort you home again, and ask your 
opinion and counsel: these things are hon- 
orable, though they may seem slight and 
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trivial.* For in our own and in other states 
these things are most scrupulously observed 
in proportion as a high tone of morals pre- 
vails. It is related that Lysander the Lace- 
dzmonian used to say that Lacedzmon was 
the most honorable home for old age, for no- 
where else was such reverence paid to age. 
And this was shown and put on record, when, 
during the games at Athens, a man of great 
age came into the theatre, and no room was 
made for him by his fellow-citizens in that 
great assembly; but when he came to the 
place where the Lacedzemonian ambassadors 
were sitting together, all rose up, and gave 
the old man a seat among themselves. And 
when the whole assembly applauded with one 
consent, some one said, that the Athenians 
knew what was right, but would not do it. 


The fourth and last complaint against 
old age which Cato undertakes to con- 
sider and reply to is, that it brings us near 
to death, which can never be far distant 
from old age. With the readiness of the old 
Roman soldier who had often faced death 
fearlessly, and with the pride of the great 
Roman noble conscious only of his vir- 
tues, he exclaims: ‘“‘O wretched old man, 
who in so many long years of life hast not 
learned that death is a thing to be de- 
spised! Death may plainly be disre- 
garded if it altogether extinguishes life ; 
and is no less to be wished for, if it leads 
us to a place where the soul will live for- 
ever. There is no third condition possi- 
ble. What then should I fear, if I am 
about to be either not miserable, or else 
blessed?” ¢ In an argument from which 
we have already quoted, Cato maintains 
that so far from death being specially an 
evil of old age, it so constantly comes to 
the young no less, if not more, than to the 
old, that the old man is the better off; 
for he has actually attained that long life 
which the young man only hopes for. 
The death of the old, too, comes in ac- 
cordance with the ever benign laws of 
nature, while that of the young is in re- 
pugnance to those laws. The green fruit 
must be plucked by force, tie ripe falls of 


* “ T have lived long enough: my way of life 

Is fallen into the sere and yellow leaf; 

And that which should accompany old age, 

As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

I must not look to have: but, in their stead, 

Curses, not loud but deep, mouth-honor, breath, 

Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare 
not.’’ (Macbeth, v. 3.) 


+ With dramatic appropriateness the pride of Cato 
disdains any notice of the possibility of a state of future 
punishment for evil-doing, the dread of which is de- 
scribed as so serious in the very passage of Plato’s 
** Republic” from which he has just been es We 
are reminded of the reply of the Duchess of Marlborough 
to Lady Huntingdon, when the latter warned her to 
think of the judgment to come: “ —— upon it, 
madam, God Almighty thinks twice before damning a 
person of my quality.’ 
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itself ; the flame of youth is quenched as 
by a flood of water, that of old age goes 
out of itself. And this end seems to him 
so pleasant, as he approaches nearer to 
death, that it is like the sight of land as 
one comes into port after a long voyage.* 

Yet, while thus insisting on the benig- 
nity of nature through the successive 
stages of life, and the harmony of their 
several conditions with each other, Cato 
recognizes the difference between the last 
and the previous stages of life, inasmuch 
as these are successive forms of progress, 
while death is but decay and dissolution. 
It therefore demands some compensation 
not required by them; and this he finds 
in the promise of another, immortal, life. 
For the support of this his faith, he brings 
arguments from philosophy, and from the 
moral and mental convictions of himself 
and of the wise and good who have held 
the same faith. Some of the philosoph- 
ical arguments we may pass by as fanciful, 
but others still hold their ground among 
ourselves, Above allis this the case with 
the arguments from personal conscious- 
ness and conviction. The too early death 
of his beloved son had awakened in him 
the certainty that that son was but waiting 
for him in those regions where his father 
was to join him. He is confident that he 
shall meet again the great and good men 
whom he had known and loved on earth; 
and not only these, but the great of for- 
mer times. And then with an argument 
in singular analogy with that which the 
Jewish Sadducees were told should have 
been sufficient to meet their incredulous- 
ness, he declares for himself and for the 
reat patriots among whom were the 
athers of the young men to whom he 
spoke, that neither they nor he could have 
chosen a life of anxious and strenuous 
toil instead of a life of ease, unless they 
had believed that they would themselves 
consciously share in the glory which pos- 
terity would accord them. They did not 
aim at great exploits merely because these 
would live in the recollection of posterity, 
but because they saw that posterity be- 
longed to them, and would live to them. 
In a like spirit Cato had previously said 
that if a man were asked why he planted 
trees for the benefit of another generation, 
he should answer: “I plant them for the 
immortal gods, who have willed not only 


‘that I should receive them from my 


* Now strike your sailes, ye jolly mariners, 
For we be come unto a quiet rode, 
Where we must land some of our passengers, 
And light this weary vessell of her lode. 
(The Faerie Queene, I. xii. 42.) 
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fathers, but that I should hand them down 
to those who come after me.” We give 
in such English as we can * the conclud- 
ing words of this burst of prophet-like 
eloquence : — 


I find no disposition to deplore the loss of 
life as many even learned men have done, nor 
does it repent me to have lived, since I have 
so lived that I count myself not to have been 
born in vain: and I depart from life as from 
an inn, not as from a home, for nature has 
given us an inn to sojourn in, and not a home 
to dwell in. O most glorious day when I shall 
set out to = that god-like assemblage and 
company of souls, and leave this sordid crowd 
behind! ForI shall go to join not only the 
great men of whom I have spoken, but to my 
own Cato, too, than whom no better man was 
ever born, nor more distinguished for filial 
piety. His body was laid by me on the fune- 
ral pyre, instead of mine by him as had been 
fitting. But his soul, not deserting me, but 
often looking back, doubtless departed to 
those regions to which he saw that myself 
would come. I seemed to bear my loss with 
fortitude: yet I so bore it, not from indiffer- 
ence, but because I consoled myself with the 
thought that there would be no long distance 
nor separation between us. For these rea- 
sons, Scipio (to reply to the wonder which 
you and Laelius have expressed that it should 
be so), old age sits lightly on me, and is not 
only not irksome, but delightful. 


Cicero makes Cato express his sure 
and certain hope of another life with a 
straightforward peremptoriness appropri- 
ate to the man; but it was not the habit 
of his own mind to dogmatize in philoso- 
phy, which indeed is the aspiration and 
search after truth, and not an actual reve- 
lation of it from above. And, therefore, 
with the humility of a great mind he pro- 
ceeds to represent Cato as qualifying his 
confidence by recurring to that suggestion 
of the possible alternative which he had 
already recognized to that of a happy 
immortality. And he thus concludes the 
“ Dialogue :” — 


If Terr in this, in believing that the souls 
of men are immortal, I gladly err: nor while 
I live will I consent that this my error, in 
which I delight, shall be wrested from me. 
But if—as certain insignificant philosophers 
hold—I shall when dead know nothing, I 
shall not be afraid of dead philosophers laugh- 
ing at myerror. But if we are not to be im- 
mortal, we must wish that a man’s life should 
end at its propertime. For nature has a term 


* Here, as elsewhere, we give our own version, but 
not without regard to the paraphrase of Melmoth, and 
the close translation of Edmonds. The English of Mr. 
Edmonds is often vigorous; and there is much grace 
and good taste in that of Melmoth, though it needed 
some boldness to attempt to improve on the eloquence 


| of Cicero. ° 
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for life, as for all other things. And old age 
is like the last scene of a play, from which we 
ought to withdraw when we are tired, and 
have had enough. Thus much have I to say 
upon old age. May you reach it, and so by 
your own experience prove the truth of what 
you have heard from me. 


The readers of the original “* Dialogue,” 


and, we hope, even those who only know 
it through our summary, will understand 
how Cicero, in sending it to his friend 
Atticus, should have said that “in the 
composition of the book he has come to 
see that old age may not only be cleared 
from the charge of discomfort but shown 
to be easy and delightful.” 

Such is a sketch of the arguments by 
which Cicero maintains that old age is 
happy when it is reached and continued 
to the last in accordance with the benign 
laws of nature which governs man’s life; 
and where there is the prospect of another 
happy life beyond that of nature here be- 
low. And the statement of the arguments 
is sufficient to prove the first point of our 
contention — that they are as true now as 
they were nineteen hundred years ago, 
and that one unbroken thread of purpose 
has run through the life of man in all those 
ages. Let us now go on to enquire how 
far “men’s thoughts have widened” on 
this subject during those ages. 


The first thing that we notice is, that 
the centre of ideal representation has 
shifted. Cicero’s ideal old man is a great 
Roman noble; of high birth and rank; 
eminent as a soldier, an orator, and a 
statesman; rich and prosperous; of stern 
command of himself and of others ; and, 
at the age of eighty-four, in fuil vigor both 
of mind and body Nor is it easy, nor we 
may say possible, to conceive that Cicero 
could have found an actual embodiment of 
his ideal of old age in his own times, ex- 
cept in such a man as Cato the Censor of 
history. The simple manners of an age 
which could accept with sympathy and 
approval the story of Solon and Croesus 
as given by Herodotus, and from which 
we have already quoted, had long passed 
away. And the ever-widening and contin- 
ually hardening system of slavery had 
made the greater part of the community 
the mere chattels of the more fertunate 
few, while it fostered and maintained in 
those few the habit of dealing with the 
great body of their fellow-men on the 
principles of the cattle-breeder and cattle- 
dealer. It is not to be supposed — for the 
supposition weuld be in contradiction to 
the facts — that the contented acceptance 
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and approval of this detestable system by 
such men as Cicero, as of Plato and Aris- 
totle before him, was incompatible with 
the co-existence of high and noble ideals 
of life. On the contrary, we have shown 
that Cicero’s ideal of old age rightly de- 
serves to be so called. Only we would 
point out, that our political and social 
horizon, and with it our power of vision, 
have widened to an extent which he never 
thought of as even possible. And so we 
are able to look for, and to find, ideals of 
life in regions to him unknown; and to 
prefer such ideals to his, though his, too, 
are within our ken, if we choose to have 
them. The German emperor William, lit- 
tle more than a year ago, was the living 
counterpart of Cicero’s Cato, in all the 
main characteristics of the latter; and we 
of the generation now passing away re- 
member in the Duke of Wellington a still 
more complete and exact resemblance to 
the old Roman noble. If we look for the 
perfect embodiment in a modern English- 
man of Cicero’s ideal of old age, we have 
it in the Duke of Wellington :— 


Our greatest, yet with least pretence, 
Great in council and great in war, 
Foremost captain of his time, 
Rich in saving common sense, 
And, as the greatest only are, 
In his simplicity sublime. 


Yet who among us, even if himself a 
“‘ warrior-statesman,” would see in the old 
age of a Wellington or a Cato the highest 
realization of his own dream of the old 
age which he desires for himself? Who, 
if he think at all on these things, and 
specially if he have himself already en- 
tered on that last stage of life, does not 
feel that 


Another race hath been, and other palms are 
won, 


and that a happier, more peaceful, and 
more pleasant old age is the lot of the 
humble many, if they will accept it, than 
is possible for the few great men of the 
earth. We say, “if they will accept it,” 
for we do not pretend that the time of old 
age is not, to many men and women, the 
poor and the humble and the rich and the 
great alike, a time of wearisome queru- 
lousness and discontent, whether from the 
actual pressure of growing infirmities of 
mind or body, or from regret for the loss of 
the active powers and energies which those 
infirmities more and more control and 
take away. All these evils of old age are 
as real now as they were when Socrates 
talked of them with Cephalus, and Cato 
with Scipio; and the reply now is still the 
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same as it was then —that the.evils are 
real and frequent, but that they are not 
the necessary consequences nor accompa- 
niments of old age itself, but rather of the 
man’s own disposition and habits of mind 
when he arrives at that time of life. Nor 
is this less true when disease, and pov- 
erty, and griefs greater than even these, 
come upon man in his declining days; for 
we know that these too can be, and often 
are, met with a temper and spirit of resig- 
nation and endurance which is not unhap- 
piness, but rather the noblest form of 
happiness, though one to which few attain. 
And as there are other kinds and periods 
of death besides those which come at the 
end of a long life, so there are conditions 
of old age itself other than those of the 
benignant operation of the laws of nature. 
In the one case as in the other there are 
malignant operations of nature not less 
real nor less frequent than the benign; 
and in each, too, the fermer may, and 
happily often do, evoke the controlling 
and mastering action of a power able to 
turn the evil to a higher good. 
Remembering then that these limita- 
tions and variations in the condition of 
actual old age must be assumed in all dis- 
cussions of the subject, though they may 
not be perpetually repeated, let us see 
what Shakespeare has to tell us of old age. 
For to Shakespeare all Englishmen turn, 
as to the man who has seen every form of 
man’s life in its idea, and has given to 
every such idea a local habitation and a 
name. It were idle to ask, for we shall 
never know the answer to the question, 
what was Shakespeare’s private opinion — 
the opinion that he might have given to 
Ben Jonson at the Mermaid, or to the 
boon companions he was entertaining at 
New Place, on this or any other subject. 
What we can know is, who and what is 
each man and woman whom he brings 
before us, as he or she actually is, and 
(what is quite another matter) what each 
seems to the other persons in the play. 
Thus, to the cynical Jaques, “All the 
world’s a stage, and all the men and 
women merely players ;” and the old man 
is to him nothing more than “the lean 
and slipper’d pantaloon,” soon to pass 
into 
second childishness and mere oblivion, 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every- 
thing.* 


But no sooner has Jaques ended this 
bitter scoffing than he is confronted by 


* As You Like Ii, ii. 7. 
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the entrance of old Adam, whose full por- 


trait, at the age of “almost fourscore,” 


we must give from his own hand : — 


I have five hundred crowns, 
The thrifty hire I sav’d under your father, 
Which I did store to be my foster-nurse 
When service should in my old limbs lie lame, 
And unregarded age in corners thrown : 
Take that; and He that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea, providentially caters for the sparrow, 
Be comfort to my age! Here is the gold; 
All this I give you. Let me be your servant: 
Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty ; 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood, 
Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility; 
Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 
Frosty, but kindly: let me go with you; 
I’ll do the service of a younger man 
In all your business and necessities. * 


Nor is Lear the mere contemptible 
dotard which those she-wolves Regan and 
Goneril take him to be. Though his 
former habits of imperious and masterful 
rule of his kingdom have fallen into the 
wilfulness and raging passion of a way- 
ward child, yet he retains a royal dignity 
which commands our respect as well as 
pity ; and we feel that he is not altogether 
unworthy of the devotion of Kent or the 
love of Cordelia, though we see plainly 
enough the deficiencies which they are 
able as well as willing to hide from them- 
selves. Nor must we see Polonius with 
the eyes of Hamlet, who dislikes the old 
statesman whose worldly wisdom is in 
such contradiction to his own philosophy, 
and whom he suspects of siding with his 
uncle in the late election to the throne. 
If we look at Polonius as he is, we see 
that his mind is indeed breaking down 
with the decay of old a¥e, but that it was 
once a mind of considerable political and 
practical sagacity. He had been a trust- 
worthy as well as trusted councillor of 
State, and he is still an affectionate and 
conscientious, though over-anxious and 
over-calculating, father. His advice to 
Laertes, and even his schemes for learn- 
ing how the young man conducts himself 
in France, are full of fatherly feeling, 
though with a certain worldliness of tone ; 
and we must read his too harshly ex- 
pressed commands to Ophelia in connec- 
tion with his freedom from any design to 
entangle the prince in a match, which 
would have been so much to his own 
advantage as well as that of his daughter; 
and with his self-reproach for his undue 
suspicions. 


* Ibid., ii. 3. 
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We have already quoted Macbeth’s 
description of the honorable and honored 
old age from which his crime has shut 
him out forever. Of Falstaff, in life and 
death, we ask ourselves whether the mat- 
ter for that wonderful creation of the 
poet’s art was supplied by a benign or a 
malignant nature. Utterly heartless, yet 
not only jovial but genial in all his wick- 
edness, he seems through old age, and 
death itself, to enjoy an abundant share 
of the pleasures to which the good alone 
can rightly make a claim; and yet — such 
is Shakespeare’s art—we never feel a 
moment’s sympathy with the vices we 
laugh at, but learn from the representa- 
tion of them every lesson of gravest re- 
proof and warning. We know that his 
doom has fallen on him at last, and that 
he has reaped what he has sown, when he 
“cried out God, God, God, three or four 
times ;” and how vain was the consola- 
tion of the poor victim and sharer of his 
wickedness, when she “to comfort him, 
bid him a’ should not think of God; I 
hoped there was no need to trouble him- 
self with any such thoughts yet.”* From 
this ignoble old age of utter selfishness, 
we turn to the old age of Prospero, whose 
hour of complete self-assertion is also 
that of entire self-sacrifice. He breaks 
his staff, and drowns his book, which gave 
him mastery over all nature; he freely 
forgives all his cruel enemies when they 
are in his power; he gives up joyfully his 
one treasure, his daughter, for her own 
sake, to Ferdinand : — 


So glad of this as they, I cannot be, 
Who are surprised withal: but my rejoicing 
At nothing can be greater. 


And then he sums up his life : — 


And in the morn 
I’ll bring you to your ship, and so to Naples, 
Where I have hope to see the nuptial 
Of these our dear-belov’d solémnizéd : 
And thence return me to my Milan, where 
Every third thought shall be my grave.t 


Far apart as these pictures of Falstaff 
and Prospero stand from each other, we 
may put in contrast to them both that of 
John of Gaunt. For, on the one hand, 
he passes away not declining gently and 
peacefully through a long summer even- 
ing, but in the black winter of grief and 
shame, and loss of all that made life dear, 
and the “ unkindness ” of his king joining 
with sickness, “ To crop at once a too 
long withered flower.” While, on the 
other hand, Gaunt, like Prospero, rises 


* King Henry V.,, ii. 2. 
t The Tempest, v. 1. 
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above all thoughts of himself, affecting 
almost indifference to the exile of his son 
in order to cheer him up to bear what is 
all the while an agony of hopeless grief 
to himself; and then turning from his 
forebodings of evil from the course of the 
weak and vicious young monarch, to that 
swan-like burst of patriotism which not 
even Shakespeare himself has elsewhere 
equalled : — 


This royal throne of kings, this scepter’d isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-paradise ; 
This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war; 
This happy breed of men, this little world; 
This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 
Or as a moat defensive to a house, 
Against the envy of less happier lands; 
This blesséd spot, this earth, this realm, this 
England, 
This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings, 
eet, egal breed and famous by their 
irth, 
Renownéd for their deeds as far from home, 
For Christian service and true chivalry, 
As is the sepulchre in stubborn Jewry 
Of the world’s ransom, blessed Mary’s son; 
This — such dear souls, this dear dear 
land, ‘ 
Dear for her reputation through the world.* 
Shakespeare’s sketches (like those of 
Michael Angelo and Raffaelle in another 
kind), show the master-hand no less than 
his finished and full-length portraits ; and 
the discovery of new truth or beauty still 
repays the repeated study of the linea- 
ments of Capulet and Montague, Leo- 
nato and Antonio, Dogberry and Verges, 
or Justice Shallow. And when we have 
gone through all Shakespeare’s gallery, 
our choice of the best picture of serene 
and happy old age must lie between Pros- 
pero and Adam, and will be decided, not 
(as Cicero and Cato must have decided it) 
by asking whether the happiness of a 
serving-man can be equal to that of a 
prince, but by estimating the comparative 
self-sacrifice of each as the proof of which 
had the happier lot: whether it were no- 
bler for the poor man to give away from 
love to his master the savings of his life, 
and in his old age begin that life again, 
trusting to him who feeds the raven and 
caters for the sparrow; or for the prince 
who, while entering on all the blessings 
of a peaceful old age, had, by his own act, 
and for his daughter’s sake, lost the price- 
less treasure of her presence which would 
have been the best stay and light of that 
old age. 


* King Richard IL., ii.1. 
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Shakespeare was not “of an age, but 
for all time;” and we might therefore, 
perhaps, be thought to have proved by 
his witnesses our case that the thoughts 
of men on this subject of old age are in 
one sense the same as they were nineteen 
hundred years ago, yet that in other senses 
their circle has been widened, and their 
centre shifted — shifted from self-asser- 
tion to self-sacrifice. But we will come 
nearer to our own times. Addison’s 
“* Spectator ” and Johnson’s “ Rambler,” 
in their philosophic moralizings on old 
age, follow closely their classical models ; 
nor in truth are their pictures of old age 
so bright and cheerful as those of Cicero. 
But there is this marked difference, that 
while the ancient philosopher’s hope of 
another life is something apart from the 
consolation which he draws from the be- 
nignity of nature while this life lasts, the 
modern recognize and insist upon the 
Christian faith as not only opening a 
prospect in the future, but as transfusing 
a new and better consolation ‘and happi- 
ness into the life which now is. Itisa 
sombre and sad, though not unmanly, 
description of old age which Johnson 
qualifies with the declaration that “ piety 
is the only proper and adequate relief of 
decaying man.” * In his “Vanity of 
Human Wishes,” Johnson has a fine and 
pleasing description of old age : — 


But grant, the virtues of a temperate prime 
Bless with an age exempt from scorn or crime ; 
An age that melts with unperceived decay, 
And glides in modest innocence away ; 
Whose peaceful day benevolence endears, 
Whose night congratulating conscience 
cheers ; 
The general favorite, as the general friend: 
Such age there is, and who shall wish its end ? 


But this description is both preceded by a 
frightful picture of the old age of selfish- 
ness, and followed by another only less 
painful of the grief and misfortunes which 
may come even on the virtuous aged man ; 
and to him he says :— 


Pour forth thy fervors for a healthful mind, 

Obedient passions, and a will resigned ; 

For love, which scarce collective man can fill; 

For patience, sovereign o’er transmuted ill; 

For faith, that, panting for a happier seat, 

Counts death kind Nature’s signal of retreat : 

These goods for man the laws of Heaven or- 
dain, 

These goods He grants, who grants the power 
to gain; 

With these celestial Wisdom calms the mind, 

And makes the happiness she does not find. 


* The Rambler, No. 69. 
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Lord Tennyson’s “ Locksley Hall,” and 
“ Locksley Hall Sixty Years After,” form 
together a dramatic piece with a unity of 
action which, as in another “ Winter’s 
Tale,” bridges over the interval between 
the first and last scenes. We do not ask 
how far the poet reveals, or desires to re- 
veal, himself and his own philosophy, 
social or political, in the person of Amy’s 
youthful lover, now the aged grandfather, 
remaining with his grandson the last of all 
the race. Neither in his youth nor in his 
old age does this hero of the drama em- 
body the highest ideals of a chivalrous 
generosity in the forms proper to each 
time of life; but he is dramatically con- 
sistent with himself. He is not ignoble 
nor narrow-minded ; on the contrary he 
has nobleness of character and largeness 
of mind, and sixty years of a chequered 
life have not diminished the one or the 
other. But the petulance of youth has 
been succeeded by the peevishness of old 
age. The whole character has a large ad- 
mixture of earthly alloy; and though this 
doubtless makes it consistent with the 
average of even the better sort of men, as 
well as consistent with itself, it is not an 
ideal man whom we see before us. But 
the twofold picture is a fine piece of art, 
fully worthy of our great poet, and takes a 
high place among his many embodiments 
and interpretations of human life to the 
men of his own generation. 

Coleridge, who for beauty of imagina- 
tion and expression is hardly surpassed 
by any one but Shakespeare, has among 
his later poems given us two exquisite 
little pieces on this subject: “ The Im- 
provisatore, or John Anderson my jo 
John,” and “ Youth and Age.” Like much 
else that he has written, they are over- 
shadowed by that cloud of an unhealthy 
self-consciousness which was_ perhaps 
born with him, though probably partly 
the work of the brutal tyranny of his 
schoolmaster; which through life frus- 
trated his longings for a home such as 
his heart was always craving for; and 
from which, and from its accompanying 
remorse, he was content to escape through 
resignation, though there was little hope 
of happiness remaining for him on this 
side the grave. He could fold his mantle 
with manly dignity; and memory brings 
back to us an occasion when he recited to 
a lady who was visiting him at Highgate 
the lines on “ Youth and Age,” and after 
touching his grey hairs at the words “ these 
locks in silvery slips,” he added, “ Noth- 
ing personal, madam;” though those 


lines tell of a lifelong misery which was 
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only too personal. But though we have 
thus passed for a moment by the way to 
express our sympathy with the man, it is 
to the thoughts which show his philo- 
sophic insight into the relations of mar- 
ried love with old age that we desire to 
ask our readers’ attention. It is here that 
we come upon the greatest difference and 
contrast between the moral sentiment of 
Cicero’s times and our own, and realize 
the greatness of the advance which we 
have made. Cicero’s Cato, following the 
Cephalus of Plato,* can rise to no higher 
moral level in this matter than to quote 
with approval the saying of Sophocles 
that in old age he had escaped from the 
pleasures of love as from a savage and 
furious-tempered master ; while we know 
and say with Coleridge that he never 
loved who so thinks of love. The old 
morality is good and true, no doubt, within 
its own sphere, but what a grovelling 
sphere it is! 

If in old age we reap what we have 
sown in youth, then the love which Chris- 
tian poets have sung and the Christian 
Church has consecrated and blessed, 
should, and does, find its consummation 
and fruition in old age. If, with Shake- 
speare, we raise the structure of our build- 
ing on such foundations as these : — 


If not complete, O, say he is not she; 

And she again wants nothing, to name want, 
If want it be not, that she is not he: 

He is the half part of a blessed man, 

Left to be finished by such a she; 

And she a fair divided excellence, 

Whose fulness of perfection lies in him: tf 


or say with Beaumont and Fletcher : — 


We'll live together like two wanton vines, 
Circling our souls and loves in one another ; 
We'll ae together, and we’ll bear one 
ruit ; 
One joy shall make us smile, and one grief 
mourn, 
One age go with us, and one hour of death 
Shall close our eyes, and one grave make us 
happy: t 
or with the Prayer-Book, that “ marriage 
was ordained for the mutual society, help, 
and comfort, that the one ought to have 
of the other, both in prosperity and ad- 
versity ;” and that they who pledge them- 
selves to this fellowship shall hold the 
pledge binding “till death us do part,” — 
in such case we shall have no thought 
with Sophocles of merely escaping in old 


* We do not forget the ** Phedrus;”’’ but the ideal 
of the ** Phedrus’? is not that of marriage. 
+ King John, ii. 1. 
+ The Elder Brother, iii. 5. 
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age from the thraldom of a violent master, 
but (in the words of Coleridge) we shall 
“dare make sport of time and infirmity, 
while in the person of a hensandealiy 
endeared partner, we feel for aged virtue 
the caressing fondness that belongs to 
the innocence of childhood, and repeat 
the same attentions and tender courtesies 
which have been dictated by the same 
affection to the same object when attired 
in feminine loveliness or in manly beauty.” 
And with Coleridge we will quote from 
Burns, what, if we read not only the words 
but the thoughts which lie there not the 
less clearly because they are too deep for 
expression, is a perfect, as well as the 
most simple, picture of a perfect old age 
— the tender and touching ballad of “ John 
Anderson, my jo, John:” — 


John Anderson, my jo, John, 
When we were first acquent, 

Your locks were like the raven, 
Your bonnie brow was brent; 

But now your brow is beld, John, 
Your locks are like the snow; 

But blessings on your frosty pow, 
John Anderson, my jo. 


John Anderson, my jo, John, 
We clamb the hill thegither : 
And mony a cantie day, John, 
We’ve had wi’ ane anither; 
Now we maun totter down, John, 
But hand in hand we’ll go, 
And sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson, my jo. 


This is old age in its happiest form and 
conditions, when the law of decay and 
dissolution, to which all things in nature 
are subject, wears its most beneficent 
aspect, when husband and wife together 
rest from their work, at the close of the 
winter evening — “frosty but kindly” — 
of their life. ‘Their labor is done, as the 
aged poor say of themselves in the Somer- 
setshire cottages. The anxious cares and 
responsibilities of active life, which how- 
ever bravely faced and borne were present 
in every waking hour, are made over to 
younger shoulders, able and willing to 
take up the burden. The mother may live 
again a happy childhood and maidenhood, 
not in memory only, but in the lives of 
her daughters, and her daughter’s chil- 
dren, and so “in her girls again be 
courted;” while the father again “ goes © 
a-wooing in his boys,” * and sees them 


* And when with envy time, transported, 
Shall think to rob us of our joys, 
You in your girls again be courted, 
And I go —— in my b 


joys. 
(Winifreda, in Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry.) 
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grow up in the attainment of many a suc- 
cess and honor, and in the fulfilment of 
duties to their country and their fellow- 
men, to which he had only aspired with 
hopes not to be fulfilled —though now 
best fulfilled —in his children, And shar- 
ing all such memories and experiences 
together, they find a happiness perhaps 
greater, because more peaceful and se- 
rene, than even that of happy childhood. 
Here too, and here most of all, is our 
ideal of old age nobler, and our thoughts 
of old age larger, than they were nineteen 
centuries ago. It is not, indeed, given to 
all, even of those who might seem most 
worthy of the boon, to keep their golden 
wedding. There are few on whose tomb 
can be written: “ They were lovely and 
pleasant in their lives, and in their deaths 
they were not divided.” Yet he or she 
who remains to know the full significance 
of the words, “ till death us do part,” may 
find in old age many of the enjoyments 
of which we have just spoken, though he 
or she cannot share them with the other. 
The mellowing hand of time turns the 
acutest griefs into tender and happy memo- 
ries; the love and dutifulness of children, 
and the warmth of their new interests in 
life, will ever “ make new things as dear 
as old,” and old friendships will still sur- 
vive, or be replaced by those which the 
young so willingly form with the old, who 
seldom fail to receive from them all the 
respect and deference that their character 
deserves. The young are as eager to listen 
and to learn as the old are ready to speak 
and teach. Old age is garrulous, but the 
young man will not complain of this, but 
rather welcome the old man’s talk, if it 
brings out the stores of memory and expe- 
rience. Only, in this as in all the other 
relations of old age, it must never be for- 
gotten that age has its duties as well as 
its rights, that these are correlative, and 
that he who claims the former must fulfil 
the latter. The young man has his own 
path marked out for him, and his own 
work in life to do; and the old man must 
beware how he hinders him in the way. 
The old man must be ready to help the 
young, not only by the counsels of his 
experience, and the sympathies awakened 
by the recollection of his own difficulties, 
but no less also by his readiness to give 
place to him. He must remember that 
another is now waiting to take that place 
with the like hopes and aspirations to 
those with which he once too entered on 
it; and that as another one who was be- 
fore him yielded it to him, so he must now 
yield it to him whe comes after him. Dr. 
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Johnson * quotes the saying of a Greek 
epigrammatist who imprecates on those 
who are so foolish as to wish long life, the 
calamity of continuing to grow old from 
century to century; and Swift, in his 
frightful picture of the Strulbrugs, has 
shown the significance of the curse. And 
the warning of the Strulbrugs should never 
be absent from the mind of the old man, 
if he feels reluctant to surrender, and 
longs to retain, those active functions of 
life for which the proper time has come 
for their committal to younger hands. 
Let him remember that though he cannot 
fix the time of his going, he may and 
should so govern his stay that he may not, 
like the belated guest, wear out his wel- 
come by the long delay. The heir more 
easily rises above the mere natural desire 
to enter on his inheritance, in proportion 
as the possessor associates him with him- 
self, and makes him feel and know that 
the chief thought of that possessor is how 
he can more and more make way for his 
heir. The fault of Lear, with all its con- 
sequences, was less that he divested him- 
self of two-thirds of his kingdom in favor 
of Goneril and Regan, than that he did 
not give to Cordelia her rightful share, in 
giving which he would have found and 
secured to himself the happy old age 
which his poor foolish heart craved for 
He gave up too little, not too much. 

If our readers can bear with us in again 
referring to the poetry of a generation 
which to some of us has hardly passed 
away, we would turn to some of Words- 
worth’s thoughts and sayings on old age. 
Coleridge takes us into a lovely flower- 
garden in which skill and judgment are 
shown in beauty, and art vies with nature 
in a creation in which the one finds matter 
and life, and the other gives the fashion. 
Wordsworth takes us to the bracing air of 
a mountain-top, and shows us beauties as 
great, though of another kind, as we meas- 
ure round the landscape far and near. He 
has given us several pictures of old age. 
Among these we have that of his promise 
“Toa Young Lady,” of 


An old age serene and bright 
And lovely as a Lapland night. 


We have his “Old Cumberland Beggar,” 
in which he describes the unconscious 
moral influence and teaching which the 
men, women, and children of the villages 
through which he passes for his daily 
alms, are raised to higher thoughts — an 
influence and teaching which will, by the 


* The Rambler, No. 69. 
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very greatness of the contrast, remind us 
of the old bedesman, Edie Ochiltree, in 
Scott’s “ Antiquary.” Above all, we have 
the portrait, from the life, of old Matthew. 
The poet paints that “soul of God’s best 
earthly mould ” as happy and full of glee, 
even till “worn out with fun and mad- 
ness ;” and yet of a spirit not only pro- 
found and serious, but sad, in its recollec- 
tions of a past life which he, nevertheless, 
did not wish to bring back; and in the 
sense of his loss of “ the household hearts 
. that were his own,” which makes him de- 
clare that 
many love me, but by none 
Am I enough beloved. 


The happiness and the glee of the grey- 
haired man were as real as his serious 
sadness; but we are reminded by him, as 
we were by Cato, that any estimate of the 
happiness of old age must be an unreal 
and a foolish dream if it does not take 
into account the fact that, notwithstanding 
all the compensations and consolations 
which are so benignantly provided by na- 
ture, it is a time of ever-increasing loss, 
decay, and infirmity, to end in sickness 
and in death. The reflections which 


Wordsworth tells us were those of old 
Matthew as they lay bya fountain undera 
spreading oak, are full of truth and wis- 


dom. Yet we must take some exception, 
if not to the meaning, yet to the words of 
the old man, when after sadly recalling the 
memory of the days when he sat by that 
fountain a vigorous man, he adds : — 


So fares it still in our decay, 
And yet the wiser mind 

Mourns less for what age takes away, 
Than what it leaves behind. 


We have known an old man recite these 
lines, and then exclaim, in allusion to the 
words of Eckermann,* “Oh, thou great 
and beloved one, even thou dost not know 
all things!” — adding that he should 
change “ Than what” into “So much” in 
the last line, and assert (in opposition to 
the poet) that instead of “what is left 
behind” being an evil which aggravates 
the loss of “ what age takes away,” it isa 
blessing and an enjoyment, the sense of 
which is deepened by that loss) Rome 
did not regret that the Sibyl had spared 


* Our friend’s version was rather free. Eckermann 
says: ‘‘Goethe observed in the hedges a number of 
birds [yellow-hammers, sparrows, and other hedge 
birds], and asked me if they were larks. ‘Thou great 
and beloved one,’ thought I, ‘though thou hast in- 
vestigated nature as few others have, in ornithology 
thou appearest a mere child.’’? (Conversations of 
Goethe with Eckermann and Sorel, translated by John 
Oxenford, ii. 3.) 
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three books when she had burnt the other 
six. And we think he was right, though 
we do not deny that there is a true mean- 
ing under the words. We think that 
Wordsworth, from a love of paradox, has 
gone beyond the proper limits of paradox, 
and has said what is not only obscure, 
but in real, and not merely apparent, con- 
tradiction to itself. And we say this, not 
for the sake of indulging in a literary 
criticism, but because the point has a real 
bearing on the subject which we have in 
hand. We say then that the assertion 
that the wiser mind mourns less for what 
age takes away than for what it leaves 
behind, is contrary to the fact. Take for 
instance the case of Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone’s old age. He became so far blind 
that he could no longer read, though he 
could still write, see the faces of his 
friends, enjoy the beauties of nature which 
he loved, and retain most of the uses of 
his eyes except that of reading. Great 
as this deprivation must have been to a 
man of his love of books and habits of 
study, his friends saw no sign that he 
mourned at all for what age had thus 
taken away ; but whether he did so mourn 
at ail, it would be obviously absurd to sa 
that he mourned more, or mourned at all, 
because age had left him all those remain- 
ing powers and uses of sight. These 
were the mitigations, not the aggravations, 
of his loss. And this instance, we ven- 
ture to say, is an instance of what is and 
must be the fact in every possible case 
of such a loss. What the poet really 
means, though not what he says, is, no 
doubt, that the wise man mourns less for 
the loss than for the lingering regret and 
discontent with which he has to contend 
in his endeavors cheerfully to view his 
loss. But this regret and discontent thus 
left behind are a part of the original 
mourning ; and to say that he mourns less 
for his loss than he does mourn for it, isa 
contradiction in terms, a passing from one 
use and meaning of the words to another. 
There might seem to be a possible excep- 
tion in the case of the decay of the pas- 
sions from which Sophocles hailed his 
escape as from the rage of a furious mas- 
ter. But even this exception is more 
apparent than real; there can be no com- 
parison between the loss, more or less, of 
what is good, and the escape from what is 
evil. 

We do not look to France for the solu- 
tion, or even the adequate enunciation, of 
the deeper problems of human life; we 
are content to see the tips of the question 
lighted up by a graceful and brilliant 
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criticism that makes each object which it 
touches sparkle. Such a criticism, so 
treating of old age, is that of Edmond 
Scherer. Scherer had taken refuge in a 
philosophy of doubt, that he might escape 
alike from the theology of Geneva and 
the unbelief of Paris, which latter he pro- 
tests against as no less dogmatic than the 
creed which it denies. He desired a true 
scepticism, which should really look at all 
things from all sides, and then remain in 
a state of mental and moral equipoise. 
And when he reached his seventieth year, 
Scherer rejoiced to believe that he had 
found in old age the needful condition for 
the realization of his philosophic hopes. 
Old age was to him, not merely, as to 
Sophocles, a deliverer from the tumult of 
the passions, but a deliverer from all youth- 
ful ideals, enthusiasms, and strivings after 
absolute truth; while it gave in place of 
them a peaceful mind, freed from illusions 
and content to rest in the experiences of 
actual life. Only he demanded health as 
the first condition of all such enjoyment — 
a demand hardly logical in a philosophy 
of universal doubt, especially as it has not 
been always made by old men. He says: 


Délicieuse chose que la vieillesse, la vieil- 
lesse approchant‘ou méme déja venue! Avec 
la santé, bien entendu, cette condition pre- 
miére, ce substratum de toute jouissance, et 
avec les facultés assez intactes pour vous 
épargner les preuves de la décadence. Les 
passions sont calmées, mais les sentiments 
peuvent étre vifs encore: le talent, s’il y a eu 
talent, a gagné en acquis, en savoir faire, ce 
qu’il a perdu en verve; le temps, qui a dissipé 
les enivrements de la jeunesse, nous a donné 
en compensation l’étrange joie du désabuse- 
ment. On a appris 4 ses dépens, mais on a 
appris, et cette vie qui échappe on la ressaisit 
par l’expérience; on se posséde, et en se pos- 
sédant on domine ce qu’il nous reste de 
destinée 4 accomplir. 

e Que de chose ne se comprennent qu’avec 
l’age! Seulement, il ne faut pas s’y tromper, 
c’est un avantage quiisole. Il empéche qu’il 
n’y ait pleine sympathie de nous avec notre 
siecle et de notre siécle avec nous; il nous 
constitue, jusqu’a un certain point, étrangers 
au milieu de la génération qui a succédé a la 
nédtre. On n’a pas vécu, et surtout vécu de 
la vie de la pensée, sans avoir appris a douter, 
et alors on est disposé 4 se plaindre comme 
Fontenelle, effrayé, disait-il, de l’horrible cer- 
titude qu’il rencontrait partout dans sa vieil- 
lesse. I] serait, j’imagine, encore plus effrayé 
de nos jours. Non qu’on se fasse faute de 
nier aujourd’hui, mais on nie, comme on 
croit, dogmatiquement. On n’a pas appris a 
douter de ses négations, et l’incrédulité n’est 
que l’envers de la crédulité, aussi légére et 
aussi affirmative qu’elle. La vrai doute, lui, 
n’a pas hate de trancher, il ne court pas aux 
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conclusions, il réserve son opinion. Faites 
en pensée !e tour de votre monde, et demandez- 
vous combien vous connaissez d’hommes qui 
aient l’habitude de suspendre leur jugement, 
et le courage, au besoin, d’avouer leur igno- 
rance.* 

Here we close the evidence by which 
we undertook to show that the benign 
laws of nature in the working of which 
Cicero maintained old age to be a peace- 
ful and even delightful condition, are still 
in operation, though that operation has 


been extended in many forms, and into — 


many regions not known, nor thought of, 
by Cicero himself. We have, indeed, 
admitted that Cicero’s ideal, if ideal it 
can be called, of domestic relations is 
far below the standard of the best Roman 
life. Nor would it be just to classical 
antiquity not to recall the Phrygian 
legend, or rather (to follow Miiller’s dis- 
tinction) mythus, of Baucis and Philemon, 
which Ovid told some fifty years later 
than Cicero’s dialogue, and in an age still 
more corrupt. The story of the aged 
couple, their love for each other, and 
their piety towards the gods, rewarded by 
the transformation of their cottage into 
a temple of which they were the guar- 
dians in life and death, seems an almost 
exact anticipation of the picture given 
us by Burns; while the words we have 
quoted from Beaumont and Fletcher ex- 
press in the language of the higher poetic 
imagination the same thought, which un- 
derlies the more material description of 
the sprouting out of the oak and linden 
trees at the same moment. We are will- 
ing to believe that this ideal of old age 
was not without meaning to Ovid and to 
those for whom he wrote; there is cer- 
tainly more serious sympathy with his 
subject than Swift shows in his burlesque 
of the story. Yet it cannot be denied 
that, to the Roman poet and his time, 
personages like Baucis and Philemon had 
become almost as little real as were their 
counterparts, Jupiter and Mercury. 

We now turn to consider the like ques- 
tion as to the consolations of old age 
which are found in the hope and prospect 
of another life. 

The Cato of Cicero draws the argu- 
ments for his belief in another life after 
death from his own philosophy and that 
of Pythagoras and Plato, and from a per- 
sonal conviction awakened into conscious- 
ness by the death of a son and of friends 
dear tohim. Less than a hundred years 
after Cicero wrote, the teaching of what 


* Etudes sur la Littérature Contemporaine, par Ed- 
mond Scherer, viii., Préface. 
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probably he, like Tacitus, would have 
held to be a pestilent superstition, began 
to assert the truth of the doctrine, on 
grounds at once different in kind from 
those of the old belief, and yet capable of 
such an infusion into that belief as would 
“sive to every power a double power, 
above its functions and its offices.” This 
is not the place for a discourse on the 
Christian faith; but we may show what, 
under its action, are some of the new 
directions and forms which the old belief 
of Cicero has taken, and so conclude our 
inquiry how far his ideals of old age have 
been raised and extended, while yet re- 
maining essentially connected by the 
bond of a common humanity with our 
own, 

Wordsworth saw “intimations of im- 
mortality in the recollections of early 
childhood.” To the child, he says, earth 
and the things of earth are surrounded 
and filled with a glory and a joy which 
are not their own; and this glory and joy 
are tokens and proofs that the child has 
a life above that of nature —a life from 
God, and therefore, like the life of God, 
immortal. The man sees this splendor 
of his childhood “fade into the light of 
common day ;” but meanwhile the deeper 
and truer human life has been growing 
up in the man through the trials and the 
hopes of his earthly existence; and in 
this the poet finds more than compensa- 
tion for the loss. Wordsworth writes in 
the strength and pride of a noble man- 
hood; and being thus conscious of the 
reality of his human and spiritual life in 
the present, he is not here more con- 
cerned to anticipate the future than to 
regret the past. He knows, and asserts, 
that the blue sky of truth and goodness, 
into the unfathomable depths of which 
he is always gazing, is the same heaven 
which lies about us in our infancy. He 
does not say —this was not the occasion 
for saying —that it will still lie about us 
in our old age, when the proper splendor 
of manhood no less than that of childhood 
has passed away. But to those who look 
for them there are “ intimations of immor- 
tality” in the experiences of old age no 
less —nay, much more—than in “the 
recollections of early childhood.” 

It would be a mistake to suppose that 
old age always is, and must be, unhappy 
if not cheered by the hope of another life. 
Death, even without that hope, is ac- 
cepted as a welcome deliverance to many, 
perhaps to most, of those to whom nature 
has been as hard and cruel and hateful 
in the time of old age as in all other 
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times ; and among those to whom she is 
gentle and kind, and whose habits and 
circumstances are favorable to tranquillity 
and contentment, there are many who 
easily submit to the inevitable, and, with- 
out apparent expectation of a future life, 
give up one by one the activities of life, 
with more of pleasant memory than pain- 
ful regret. No one, indeed, can tell what 
thoughts and hopes of another life may 
be silently cherished by those who ex- 
press nothing of them to others. But 
there are, we believe, many Comtists and 
modern English Buddhists to whom the 
cessation of all personal existence at 
death is not an unpleasant creed, and who 
are willing to sleep a long, endless sleep 
from which there is no awakening, with-" 
out the sad sense which the Greek poet 
confesses,* even if they do not revel in 
the thought of annihilation, as one of 
Comte’s enthusiastic disciples has as- 
sured us that she did. A tree will put 
out leaves for a time after it has been cut 
down ; and so, perhaps, something of the 
old Christian belief in a resurrection may 
linger in the hearts and affect the thoughts 
of those whose life has been severed 
from that faith, but who still maintain 
that strange life-in-death, the worship of 
the goddess Humanity, on the basis of a 
scientifically ascertained annihilation of 
the individual. 

It is noticeable that whatever men’s 
hopes or fears, expectations or beliefs, as 
to another life, they have in all ages and 
countries preferred to speak of death as 
sleep, not as decomposition. We have 
quoted the well-known lines of Moschus ; 
it was probably in intended contrast to 
these that a later (probably Christian) 
Greek wrote : — 

Sleep sweetly, dear one; thou wilt wake at 
dawn ; t 

“ . 
*Aupec 0° of weyaAot, Kal Kaprepol, 7) copol dvdpec, 
énrore mpdra Pavauec, dvaKoor év xXpovi xoiAg, 
evdoues eb pada paxpdv drépuova, viypetov brrvov. 
When once we die, we men, great, strong, and wise, 
We sleep, with dull cold ear, and earth-sealed eyes, 


A long, long, endless sleep, no more to wake and rise. 
Moscuus. 


t edde, didn puxn, yAvképov Kat éyépotuov brvov. 
These words are inscribed on the tomb of the wife of 
the late Dr. Symonds of Clifton, the author of the ve 
beautiful translation of the epitaph on Proté, of whic 
the original and this translation are given in ** Studies 
of the Greek Poets,’’ by John Addington Symonds, 
p- 356: and it will not be out of place if we here give 
the latter: — 

Thou art not dead, my Proté! Thou art flown 
To a far country better than our own}; 

Thy home is now an island of the blest; 
There ’mid Elysian meadows take thy rest : 
Or lightly trip along the flowery glade, 

Rich with the asphodels that never fade! 
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and sleep will remind us of waking in 
spite, no less than by help, of whatever 
epithets may be added to it. And if it 
be true, as Wordsworth says, that the 
thoughts and feelings of childhood tell us 
that “ our birth is but a sleep,” it is even 
more true that the experiences of old age 
tell us that death is but a sleep also. If 
in our earlier days the joys of earth taught 
us to forget “the imperial palace whence 
we came,” memories of that palace— 
tokens of its real, if far-off, existence — 
come back upon us as old age takes away 
those earthly joys one by one. As the 
bodily frame tends perceptibly to inevita- 
ble decay, the human spirit finds in itself 
a growing conviction that it is not sharing 
in that decay, but ever rising more and 
more above it. As the stone walls and 
iron bars of time and space close ever 
more narrowly upon us, the spirit becomes 
more and more conscious that these make 
no prison for it, but that it is getting 
ready for a freer action than was ever pos- 
sible in any earlier and most favorable 
condition of its former life. Even as re- 
gards the material universe, the starry 
heavens and the mountains and green 
fields, as the bodily eye grows dim to these 
we become more fully aware that this eye at 
its best could see but a very small part of 
them, and that we have in us a capacity 
for infinitely wider and deeper sight of all 
these things, if only the needful conditions 
were given us. The ideals of literature, 
of art, or of action, which we have been 
striving through our lives to realize, and 
the realizing of which we have now to 
give up as a thing of the past —these 
ideals, which once seemed to us so lofty 
and so satisfying, we now perceive to be 
in themselves, and not merely in their 
possible realization, most inadequate and 
imperfect. In this world we might be 
able to do nothing better if we could be- 
gin the past work of our lives over again ; 
but the vision of far nobler —of infinite, 
not finite — ideals rises before us, for the 
realization of which there must be fitting 
conditions possible.* And still more is 
this consciousness of the capacity for 


Nor pain, nor cold, nor toil, shall vex thee more, 
Nor thirst, nor hunger, on that happy shore ; 
Nor longings vain (now that blest life is won) 
For such poor days as mortals here drag on ; 

To thee for aye a blameless life is given 

In the pure light of ever-present Heaven. 


* Goethe said to Eckermann: **To me the eternal 
existence of my soul is proved from my idea of activity. 
If I work on incessantly till my death, Nature is bound 
to give me another form of existence when the present 
one can no longer sustain my spirit.’’ (Conversations 
with Goethe, translated by John Oxenford, ii. 122.) 
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another life, and this conviction that such 
another life is possible, borne in upon us 
by the experiences of old age in those 
affections and thoughts which lie deepest 
in the human heart. The lifelong love of 
husband and wife, and of parents and 
children, are experiences which take new 
and more beautiful forms as old age comes 
on us, and which in every form declare 
that here is a life beyond the reach and 
power of time or death, a life which has 
no signs of decay, but rather of survival 
in the dissolution of all earthly things. It 
is not only passionate grief which finds 
consolation in the belief that “we shall 
know them when we meet.” That belief 
is to old age one of its calmest and most 
assured convictions. It is beautifully ex- 
pressed in Lady Nairn’s “ Land o’ the 
Leal,” which forms the proper and worthy 
counterpart of Burns’s “John Ander- 
son: ”— 

But sorrow’s sel’ wears past, Jean, 

And joy’s a-comin’ fast, Jean, 

And joy that’s aye to last, 

In the lund o’ the leal. 

Now fare ye weel, my ain Jean, 

This warld’s cares are vain, Jean, 

We’ll meet, and aye be fain, 

In the land o’ the leal. 


If these intimations of immortality from 
the experiences of old age find their fullest 
and most assured existence when com- 
bined with the Christian faith, this is not 
because they are not the proper experi- 
ences of the human heart, and convictions 
of the human reason, but because the 
Christian is the highest and truest form 
of human life and thought. To the phil- 
osopher who declares that all these things, 
being incapable of verification, must be 
held to have no objective reality, but to 
be the projected forms of our imagina- 
tions, we grant that no such verification 
is, from the very nature of the case, pos- 
sible. If faith is not the highest and 
truest act of the reason, if there is no 
substance in hopes until they are realized, 


‘)and no.evidence except that of sight, then 


we grant the philosopher’s conclusions. 
But we refuse to admit his premises, and 
content ourselves with saying, ‘ That 
which is, is.” We turn to Cicero again, 
and from Cicero to Tennyson, and repeat 
with the latter, that 


through the ages one increasing 
purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened by the 





process of the suns. 
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From The Spectator. 

In the very interesting and skilful arti- 
cle on “Old Age” in the Quzarterly 
Review, which shows so intimate an ac- 
quaintance with the literature bearing on 
the praise or censure of the last period 
of life, there is perhaps, on the whole, a 
tendency rather to overrate than under- 
rate the advantages of old age. We can 
not, for instance, attach any serious im- 
portance to the assertion put by Cicero 
in his “ De Senectute ” into the mouth of 
Cato, that the old enjoy the respect and 
reverence paid to them. Perhaps they 
used to enjoy itin his time. But do the 
more shrewd and cultivated of our own 
day take any like enjoyment in the no 
doubt sincere regard which is paid to 
their experience, their long services, and 
their proved fidelity? Christianity has at 
least effected this for us, that men are 
much more sensible of their shortcomings 
than they used to be, and much less easily 
satisfied with their achievements. This 
has taken the heart out of the small grati- 
fications which Cato insisted on, if there 
ever was —as there no doubt sometimes 
was — much heart in them. Wordsworth 
says that the gratitude of men, far more 
than their ingratitude, has oftener left him 
mourning; and at the close of his noble 
lines on Burns, he exclaims, — 


The best of what we do and are, 
Just God, forgive ! 


And though that may go beyond the ordi- 
nary feeling of average men, we suspect 
that even Cato himself must have been 
sensible of rather mixed feelings, —a 
measure of self-scorn mingling with his 
self-esteem, — when men “ gave place and 
rose up” before him, “attended him on 
his way and escorted him to his home,” 
todo him honor. Very likely he felt that 
they were quite right in doing him honor, 
that he had in some respects and to some 
extent raised the ideal of his day; but 
unless he was a poorer creature than we 
have any reason to believe, he must have 
felt, as Socrates felt, though not as a 
Christian would have felt, that he had 
fallen far short of what he would willingly 
have been, and that he could hardly have 
risen up in honor of himself if he had 
given any exact expression to his own 
feeling about his own career. In our 
own day, at all events, even those who 
are not Christians, are far too much accus- 
tomed to a more inward and severer self- 
Criticism, to take much satisfaction in 
expressions of a kind of regard and rever- 
ence which only means at best that the 
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objects of that reverence have not been 
quite wanting to themselves in their past 
lives. Men are perfectly well aware that, 
for the most part, public praise is a very 
poor test indeed of public virtue, and is 
worth little more than evidence that those 
who receive the praise have not conspicu- 
ously failed to come up to the vague stand- 
ards of the hour. Amongst men who 
are worth anything, Cato’s notion that old 
age delights in the tokens of universal 
deference which it receives, is surely ob- 
solete. Mr. Gladstone has often expressed 
the feeling of humiliation with which such 
demonstrations affect him, — and, we have 
no doubt, with perfect sincerity. The 
long plaudits and congratulations with 
which aged statesmen and other benefac- 
tors are received, may be legitimate sub- 
jects of satisfaction so far as they are a 
pledge of public support for the future, 
but they are certainly not evidence with 
which to soothe and flatter the conscience 
of any sane and sober human being. We 
do not for a moment admit that the defer- 
ence paid to old age is a set-off of any 
importance against the pain of that dimin- 
ished energy and diminished vividness 
with which the aged certainly have to 
reckon, In fact, we seriously doubt 
whether the most discriminating amongst 
the old do not extract at least as much 
occasion of suffering out of the external 
regard paid to them, when they come to 
compare what men say of them with what 
they would say of themselves, as they get 
occasion of exhilaration. 

But there is another and deeper. aspect 
of the subject, on which the Quarterly 
reviewer seems to us to have made his 
estimate of old age too favorable. He 
holds that .Wordsworth was guilty of para- 
dox when he said : — 


So fares it still in our decay, 
And yet the wiser mind 

Mourns less for what age takes away 
Than what it leaves behind. 


And Wordsworth would have been guilty 
of paradox if he had only meant what the 
reviewer imputes to him, that the linger- 
ing regrets and discontents of old age at 
its lessened powers are even more to be 
deplored than those lessened powers them- 
selves, Seeing that these regrets and dis- 
contents are the mere consequences of 
the sense of diminished power, it would 
be paradoxical and misleading to speak 
of them as survivals from a time when 
there was no sense of diminished power 
at all. But it is perfectly clear that that 
is not in the least Wordsworth’s meaning. 
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He goes on to explain himself by con- 
trasting man’s old age with that of the 
creatures whose old age is “ beautiful and 
free:” — 


The blackbird amid leafy trees, 
The lark above the hill, 

Let loose their carols when they please, 
Are silent when they will. 


With Nature never do ¢hey wage 
A foolish strife; they see 

A happy youth, and their old age 
Is beautiful and free. 


But we are pressed by heavy laws, 
And often, glad no more, 

We wear a face of joy because 
We have been glad of yore. 


Now, that is not in the least a complaint 
of the regrets and discontents which ac- 
company the loss of youthful powers. On 
the contrary, it is a complaint of some- 
thing totally different, of the tenacious 
perseverance, in the old, of habits of 
speech, and indeed of habits of thought, 
which no longer represent the real feelings 
at the bottom of their hearts, — though 
they do express the feelings of a time that 
is gone by. What Wordsworth bemoans 
is the unreality with which the old often 
continue, out of mere inertia as it were, 
to say the things which were appropriate 
to youth or middle life, and to ha!f-believe 
that they are still possessed by the 
thoughts and feelings which these words 
express, though the substance of the 
thoughts and feelings themselves has real- 
ly vanished. This is one of the most 
painful experiences of age, a conscious- 
ness of a kind of moral ventriloquism, — 
of the utterance of feelings which it once 
had and has no longer, of thoughts which 
do not continue to represent its actual 
state of mind, but only the state of mind 
which it has got into the habit of assum- 
ing for itself as actual. The old con- 
stantly find themselves talking as they 
would have talked years ago, but as they 
are perfectly conscious that they would not 
talk now if habit had not gained so tyran- 
nical a power over them. And it is of 
this overbearing power of habits formed 
in one period of life, and which assert 
themselves against the protest of the in- 
ner mind in a period when they could 
never have been first formed, that Words- 
worth makes his old friend justly com- 
plain. The old are not expert in casting 
the slough of habits of expression which 
are no longer appropriate to their inner 
experiences. There is nothing more pain- 


ful than this sense that a man often has 
of talking the language of the past and 
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not of the present, and of hardly knowing 
how to change it so as to suit his present 
attitude of feeling. One constantly finds 
men talking in the light ironic strain of 
earlier years, though that strain does not 
in the least represent their present tone 
of thought. And yet they adhere to that 
strain, not because they wish to affect a 
juvenile state of mind, but because their 
mind has got itself into a groove from 
which it cannot extricate itself. Yet the 
newer state of mind may be, and often is, 
in every respect the deeper, wider, graver. 
This reminds us of the finest passage in 
the Quarterly reviewer’s paper, in which 
he indicates what he calls those “ intima- 
tions of immortality ” which belong prop- 
erly to old age : — 


And if it be true, as Wordsworth says, that 
the thoughts and feelings of childhood tell us 
that ‘‘our birth is but a sleep,’’ it is even 
more true that the experiences of old age tell 
us that death is but a sleep also. If in our 
earlier days the joys of earth taught us to for- 
get ‘‘the imperial palace whence we came,”’ 
memories of that palace —tokens of its real, 
if far-off existence—come back upon us as 
old age takes away those earthly joys one by 
one. As the bodily frame tends perceptibly 
to inevitable decay, the human spirit finds in 
itself a growing conviction that it is not shar- 
ing in that decay, but ever rising more and 
raore above it. As the stone walls and iron 
bars of time and space close ever more nar- 
rowly upon us, the spirit becomes more and 
more conscious that these make no prison for 
it, but that it is getting ready for a freer action 
than was ever possible in any earlier and most 
favorable condition of its former life. Even 
as regards the material universe, the starry 
heavens and the mountains and green fields, 
as the bodily eye grows dim to these we be- 
come more fully aware that this eye at its best 
could see but a very small part of them, and 
that we have in us a capacity for infinitely 
wider and deeper sight of all these things, if 
only the needful conditions were given us. 
The ideals of literature, of art, or of action, 
which we have been striving through our lives 
to realize, and the realizing of which we have 
now to give up as a thing of the past —these 
ideals, which once seemed to us so lofty and 
so satisfying, we now perceive to be in them- 
selves, and not merely in their possible realiza- 
tion, most inadequate and imperfect. In this 
world we might be able to do nothing better, 
if we could begin the past work of our lives 
over again; but the vision of far nobler —of 
infinite, not finite —ideals rises before us, for 
the realization of which there must be fitting 
conditions possible. 


This seems to us the better aspect of 
that painful experience of which Words- 
worth complained in the lines which, as 
we believe, the Quarterly reviewer has 
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misunderstood. The aged lose the art 
which the young possess, of so choosing 
their words and gestures and so moulding 
the expressions on their countenance as 
to make their lips and their whole bearing 
say exactly what they feel. The dramatic 
period of life is youth, and not age. So 
far as regards the power of expression, 
age lives to a great extent on the accu- 
mulated capital of earlier days, and does 
not seem to have the gift of coining afresh 
the right language and gestures and modes 
of expression for the thoughts that arise 
in it. But it is this very knowledge, — 
that the man is thinking a new class of 
thoughts, and experiencing a new class 
of feelings and convictions for which he 
has no longer the art to find a fitting lan- 
guage, so that he is almost compelled to 
use the words, and, in a certain sense, af- 
fect the feelings of a bygone time, which 
forces upon him the belief that he is 
approaching a time when his newer atti- 
tude of mind and his newer width of feel- 
ing will be furnished with new organs of 
expression which now he lacks. It is the 
very consciousness of the painful ventrilo- 
quism with which age continues to utter a 
language which is not its own, while it is 
nevertheless conscious of a muck steadier 
and truer experience, and a much steadier 
and truer view of life, for which it can 
find for the moment no proper utterance, 
that convinces the old of the approach of 
a change of state in which a new outward 
expression will be found for the new in- 
ward life. 


From Temple Bar. 
SIk CHARLES DANVERS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE DANVERS JEWELS.”’ 
CHAPTER XIII. 

At Slumberleigh you have time to no- 
tice the change of the seasons. There is 
no hurry at Slumberleigh. Spring, sum- 
mer, autumn, and winter, each in their 
turn, take quite a year to come and go. 
Three months ago it was August; now 
September had arrived. It was actually 
the time of damsons. Those damsons 
which Ruth had seen dangling for at least 
three years in the cottage orchards were 
ripe atlast. It seemed ages agosince April, 
when the village was a foaming mass of 
damson blossom, and the “plum winter ” 
had set in just when spring really seemed 
to have arrived for good. It was a well- 
known thing in Slumberleigh, though 
Ruth till last April had not been aware of 





it, that God Almighty always sent cold 
weather when the Slumberleigh damsons 
were in bloom, to harden the fruit. And 
now, the lame, the halt and the aged of 
Slumberleigh all with one consent mounted 
on tottering ladders to pick their damsons, 
or that mysterious fruit, closely akin to 
the same, called “ black Lamas ploums.” 

There were plum accidents, of course, 
in plenty. The Lord took Mrs. Eccles’s 
own uncle from his half-filled basket to 
another world, for which, as a “tea and 
coffee totaller,” he was, no doubt, well 
prepared. The too receptive organisms 
of unsuspecting infancy suffered in their 
turn. Inshort, it was a busy season for 
Mr. and Mrs. Alwynn. 

Ruth had plenty of opportunities now 
for making her long-projected sketch of 
the ruined house of Arleigh, for the old 
woman who lived in the lodge close by, 
and had charge of the place, had “ ricked ” 
her back in a damson-tree, and Ruth often 
went to see her. She had been Ruth’s 
nurse in her childhood, and having origi- 
nally come from Slumberleigh, returned 
there when the Deyncourt children grew 
up, and lived happily ever after, with the 
very blind and entirely deaf old husband 
of her choice, in the grey stone lodge at 
Arleigh. 

It was on her return from one of these 
almost daily visits that Mrs. Eccles 
pounced on Ruth as she passed her gate, 
and under pretence of inquiring after Mrs. 
Cotton, informed her that she herself was 
suffering in no slight degree. Ruth, who 
suddenly remembered that she had been 
remiss in “dropping in” on Mrs. Eccles 
of late, dropped in then and there to make 
up for past delinquencies. 

“Is it rheumatism again?” she asked, 
as Mrs. Eccles seemed inclined to run off 
at once into a report of the goings on of 
Widow Jones’s Sally. 

*“‘ Not that, my dear, so much as a sink- 
ing,” said Mrs. Eccles, passing her hand 
slowly over what seemed more like a ris- 
ing than a depressing in her ample figure. 
“But there! I’ve not been myself since 
the Lord took old Samiwell Price, and 
that’s the truth.” 

Samuel Price was the relation who had 
entered into rest off a ladder, and Ruth 
looked duly serious. 

“T have no doubt it upset you very 
much,” she said. : 

“Well, miss,” returned Mrs. Eccles 
with dignity, “it’s not as if I’d had my 
’ealth before. I’ve had something wrong 
in the cistern” (Ruth wondered whether 
she meant system) “these many years. 
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From a gell I suffered in my inside. But 
lor! I was born to trouble, baptized in a 
bucket, and taken with collects at a week 
old. And how did you say Mrs. Cotton 
of the lodge might be, miss, as I hear is 
but poorly too?” 

Ruth replied that she was better. 

“She’s no size to keep her in ’ealth,” 
said Mrs. Eccles, “‘and so bent as she 
does grow to be sure. Eh, dear, but it’s 
a good thing to be tall. I always think 
little folks they’re like them little watches, 
they’ve no room for their insides. And I 
wonder now” — Mrs. Eccles was coming 
to the point that had made her entrap Ruth 
on her way past —“ I wonder now “4 

Ruth did not help her. She knew too 
well the universal desire for knowledge of 
good and evil peculiar to her sex, to doubt 
for a moment that Mrs. Eccles had begged 
her to “step in” only to obtain some piece 
of information, about which her curiosity 
had been aroused. “I wonder, now, if 
Cotton at the lodge has heard anything of 
the poachers again this year, round Ar- 
leigh way?” 

** Not that I know of,” said Ruth, sur- 
prised at the simplicity of the question. 

“Dear sakes! and to think of ’em at 
Vandon last night, and Mr. Dare and the 
keepers out all night after ’em.” 

Ruth was interested in spite of herself. 

“And the doctor sent for in the middle 
of the night,” continued Mrs. Eccles, cov- 
ertly eying Ruth. “ Poor young gentle- 
man! For all his forrin ways, there’s a 
many in Vandon as sets store by him.” 

“] don’t think you need be uneasy 
about Mr. Dare,” said Ruth coldly, con- 
scious that Mrs. Eccles was dying to see 
her change color. “If anything had hap- 
pened to him, Mr. Alwynn would have 
heard of it. And now,” rising, “I must 
be going; and if I were you, Mrs. Eccles, 
I should not listen to all the gossip of the 
village.” 

“Me listen!” said Mrs. Eccles, much 
offended. “ Me, as is too poorly so much 
as to put my foot out of the door! But, 
dear heart!” with her usual quickness of 
vision, “if there isn’t Mr. Alwynn and Dr. 
Brown riding up the street now in Dr. 
Brown’s gig! Wel!, I never! and Mr. 
Alwynn a-getting out, and a-talking as 
grave as can be to Dr. Brown. Poor Mr. 
Dare! Poor dear young gentleman! ” 

Ruth was conscious that she beat rather 
a hurried retreat from Mrs. Eccles’s cot- 
tage, and that her voice was not quite so 
steady as usual when she asked the doctor 
-~ it were true that Mr. Dare had been 

urt. 








“ All the village will have it that he is 
killed; but he is all right, I assure you, 
Miss Deyncourt,” said the kind old doc- 
tor, so soothingly and reassuringly that 
Ruth grew pink with annoyance at the 
tone. “Notascratch. He was out with 
his keepers last night, and they had a 
brush with poachers; and Martin, the 
head keeper, was shot in the leg. Bleda 
good deal, so they sent for me; but no 
danger. I picked up your uncle here on 
his way to see him, and so I gave him a 
lift there and back. That is all, I assure 
you.” 

And Dr. Brown and Mrs. Eccles, strain- 
ing over her geraniums, both came to the 
same conclusion, namely, that, as Mrs. 
Eccles elegantly expressed it, “ Miss Ruth 
wanted Mr. Dare.” 

“ And he’ll have her, too, I’m thinking, 
one of these days,” Mrs. Eccles would 
remark to the circle of her acquaintance. 

Indeed, the match was discussed on 
numerous ladders, with almost as much 
interest as the unfailing theme of the 
damsons themselves. 

And Dare rode over to the rectory as 
often as he used to do before a certain 
day in August, when he had found Ruth 
under the chestnut-tree; the very day be- 
fore Mrs. Alwynn started on her screen, 
now the completed glory of the drawing- 
room. 

And was Ruth beginning to like him? 

As it had not occurred to her to ask 
herself that question, I suppose she was 
not. 

Dare had grown very quiet and silent of 
late, and showed a growing tendency to 
dark hats. His refusal had been so unex- 
pected, that the blow, when it came, fell 
with all the. more crushing force. His 
self-love and self-esteem had been wound- 
ed; but so had something else. Under 
the velvet corduroy waistcoat, which he 
wore in imitation of Ralph, he had a heart. 
Whether it was one of the very best of its 
kind or warranted to wear well is not for 
us to judge; but, at any rate, it was large 
enough to take in a very real affection, 
and to feel a very sharp pang. Dare’s 
manner to Ruth was now as diffident as it 
had formerly been assured. To some 
minds there is nothing more touching than 
a sudden access of humility on the part of 
a vain man. 

Whether Ruth’s mind was one of this 
class or not we do not pretend to know. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


IT was Sunday morning at Atherstone. 
In the dining-room, breakfasting alone, for 
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he had come down late, was Sir Charles 
Danvers. His sudden arrival on the pre- 
vious Saturday was easily accounted for. 
When he had casually walked into the 
drawing-room late in the evening, he had 
immediately and thoroughly explained the 
reasons of his unexpected arrival. It 
seemed odd that he should have come to 
Atherstone, in the midland counties, “on 
his way” between two shooting visits in 
the north, but so it was. It might have 
been thought that one of his friends would 
have been willing to keep him two days 
longer, or receive him two days earlier; 
but no doubt every one knows his own 
affairs best, and Charles might certainly, 
“at his age,” as he was so fond of saying, 
be expected to know his. 

Anyhow, there he was, leaning against 
the open window, coffee-cup in hand, lazily 
watching the dwindling figures of Ralph 
and Evelyn, with Molly between them, 
disappearing in the direction of Greenacre 
church hard by. 

The morning mist still lingered on the 
land, and veiled the distance with a tender 
blue. And up across the silver fields, and 
across the standing armies of the yellow- 
ing corn, the sound of church bells came 
from Slumberleigh, beyond the river; 
bringing back to Charles, as to us all, old 
memories, old hopes, old visions of early 
youth, long cherished, long forgotten. 

The single bell of Greenacre was giving 
forth a slow, persistent, cracked invitation 
to true believers, as an appropriate prelude 
to Mr. Smith’s eloquence; but Charles 
did not hear its testimony. 

He was listening to the Slumberleigh 
bells. Was that the first chime or the 
second ? 

Suddenly a thought crossed his mind. 
Should he go to church? 

He smiled at the idea. It was a little 
late to think of that. Besides, he had let 
the others start, and he disliked that 
refuge of mildew and dust, Greenacre. 

There was Slumberleigh! 

There went the bells again! 

Slumberleigh! Absurd! Why, he 
should positively have to run to get there 
before the first lesson; and that mist 
meant heat, or he was much mistaken. 

Charles contemplated the mist for a 
few seconds. 

Tang, teng, ting, tong, tung! 

He certainly always made a point of 
going to church at his own home. A 
good example is, after all, just as impor- 
tant in one place as another. 

" a tong, teng, tung, ¢éag/ went the 
ells. 
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“Why not run?” suggested an inner 
voice. “Put down your cup. There 
Now! Your hat’s in the hall, with your 
gloves beside it. Never mind about your 
prayer-book. Dear me! Don’t waste 
time looking for your own stick. Take 
any. Quick! out through the garden gate ! 
No one can see you. The servants have 
all gone to church except the cook, and 
the kitchen looks out on the yew hedge.” 

“ Over the first stile,” said Charles to 
himself. “I am out of sight of the house 


now. Let us be thankful for small mer- 
cies. I shall doit yet. Oh, what a fool 
Iam! I’m worse than Raca, as Molly 
said. I shall be rushing precipitately 


down a steep place into the sea next. 
Confound this gate! Why can’t people 
leave them open? At any rate it will re- 
main open now. I am not going to have 
my devotions curtailed by a gate. I fan- 
cied it would be hot, but never anything 
half as hot as this. I hope I shan’t meet 
Brown taking a morning stroll. I value 
Brown; but I should have to dismiss him 
if he saw me now. I could never meet 
his eye again. What on earth shall I say 
to Ralph and Evelyn when I get back? 
What a mercifil Providence it is that 
Aunt Mary is at this moment intoning a 
response in the highest church in Scar- 
borough !” 

Ting, ting, ting! 

“ Mr. Alwynn is getting on his surplice, 
is he? Well, and if he is, I can makea 
final rush through the corn, can’t I ? there’s 
not a creature in sight. The bell’s down? 
What of that? There is the voluntary. 
Easy over the last fields. There are 
houses in sight, and there may be wicked 
Sabbath-breakers looking out of windows. 
Brown’s foal has grown since July. Here 
we are! I am not the only Christian 
hurrying among the tombs. I shall get in 
with ‘ the wicked man’ after all.” 

Some people do not look round in 
church; others do. Mrs. Alwynn always 
did, partly because she wished to see 
what was going on behind her, and partly 
because in turning back again, she could 
take a stealthy survey of Mrs. Thursby’s 
bonnet, in which she always felt a burning 
interest, which she would not for worlds 
have allowed that lady to suspect. 

If the turning round had been all, it 
would have mattered little; but Mrs. Al- 
wynn suffered so intensely from keeping 
silence, that she was obliged to relieve 
herself at intervals by short, whispered 
comments to Ruth. : 

On this particular morning it seemed as 
if the comments would never end. 
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“T am so glad we asked Mr. Dare into 
our pew, Ruth. The Thursbys are full. 
That’s Mrs. Thursby’s sister in the red 
bonnet.” 

Ruth made no reply. She was follow- 
ing the responses in the psalms with a 
marked attention, purposely marked to 
check conversation, and sufficient to have 
daunted anybody but her aunt. 

Mrs. Alwynn took a spasmodic interest 
in the psalm, but it did not last. 

“ Only two basses in the choir, and the 
new Ze Deum, Ruth. How vexed Mr. 
Alwynn will be!” 

No response from Ruth. Mrs. Alwynn 
took another turn at her prayer-book, and 
then at the congregation. 

“*T am become as it were a monster 
unto > Ruth! Ruth/” 

Ruth at last turned her head a quarter 
of an inch. 

“ Sir Charles Danvers ts sitting in the 
free seats by the font.” 

Ruth nailed her eyes to her book, and 
would vouchsafe no further sign of atten- 
tion during the rest of the service; and 
Dare, on the other side, anxious to copy 
Ruth in everything, being equally obdu- 
rate, Mrs. Alwynn had no resource left but 
to follow the service half aloud to herself, 
at the times when the congregation were 
not supposed to join in, putting great em- 
phasis on certain words which she felt 
applicable to herself, in a manner that 
effectually prevented any one near her 
from attending to the service at all. 

It was with a sudden pang that Dare, 
following Ruth out into the sunshine after 
service, perceived for the first time 
Charles, standing, tall and distinguished- 
looking, beside the rather insignificant 
heir of all the Thursbys, who regarded 
him with the mixed admiration and gnaw- 
ing envy of a very young man fora man 
no longer young. ° 

And then— Charles never quite knew 
how it happened, but with the full inten- 
tion of walking back to the rectory with 
the Alwynns, and staying to luncheon, he 
actually found himself in Ruth’s very 
presence accepting a cordial invitation to 
luncheon at Slumberleigh Hall. For the 
first time during the last ten years he had 
dene a thing he had no intention of doing. 
A temporary long-lost feeling of shyness 
had seized upon him as he saw Ruth com- 
ing out, tall and pale and graceful, from 
the shadow of the church porch into the 
blaze of the midday sunshine. He had 
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she must be aware that he had run most 
of the way to church, and that he had 
contemplated the burnished circles of her 
back hair for two hours, without a glance 
at the fashionably scraped-up headdress 
of Mabel Thursby, with its hogged mane 
of little wire curls in the nape of the neck. 
He felt he still looked hot and dusty, 
though he had imagined he was quite 
cool the moment before. To his own 
astonishment, he actually found his self- 
possession leaving him; and though its 
desertion proved only momentary, zz 
that moment he found himself walking 
away with the Thursbys in the direction of 
the Hall. He was provoked, angry with 
himself, with the Thursbys, and, most of 
all, with Mr. Alwynn, who came up a 
second later, and asked him to luncheon 
as a matter of course, also Dare, who 
accepted with evident gratitude. Charles 
felt that he had not gone steeple-chasing 
over the country only to talk to Mrs. 
Thursby, and to see Ruth stroll away 
over the fields with Dare towards the 
rectory. 

However, he made himself extremely 
agreeable, which was with him more a 
matter of habit than those who occasion- 
ally profited by it would have cared to 
know. He asked young Thursby his 
opinion on E, C. cartridges ; he condoled 
with Mrs. Thursby on the loss of her last 
butler, and recounted some alarming anec- 
dotes of his own French cook. He ad- 
mired a pallid water-color drawing of 
Venice, in an enormous frame on an 
enormous easel, which he rightly sup- 
posed to be the manual labor of Mabel 
Thursby. 

- When he rose to take his leave, young 
Thursby, intensely flattered by having 
been asked for that opinion on cartridges 
by so renowned a shot as Charles, offered 
to walk part of the way back with him. 

“I am afraid I am not going home yet,” 
said Charles lightly. “Duty points in 
the opposite direction. I have to call 
at the rectory. I want Mr. Alwynn’s 
opinion on a point of clerical etiquette, 
which is setting my young spiritual shep- 
herd at Stoke Moreton against his prin- 
cipal sheep, namely myself.” 

And Charles took his departure, leaving 
golden opinions behind him, and a deter- 
mination to invite him once more to shoot, 
in spite of his many courteous refusals of 
the last few years. 

Mrs. Alwynn always took a nap after 





not calculated either for that sudden dis- 
concerting leap of the heart as her eyes 
met his. He had an idiotic feeling that 


luncheon, in her smart Sunday gown, 
| among the mustard-colored cushions of her 
| high-art sofa. Mr. Alwynn, also, was apt 
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at the same time to sink into a subdued. 
almost apologetic doze, in the old arm- 
chair which alone had resisted the march 
of discomfort and so-called “ taste ” which 
had invaded the rest of the little drawing- 
room of Slumberleigh Rectory. Ruth was 
sitting with her dark head leant against 
the open window-frame. Dare had not 
stayed after luncheon, being at times ner- 
vously afraid of giving her too much of 
his society, and she was at liberty to read 
over again, if she chose, the solitary letter 
which the Sunday post had brought her. 
But she did not do so; she was think- 
ing. 

so her sister Anna was actually re- 
turning to England at last! She and her 
husband had taken a house in Rome, and 
had arranged that Ruth should join them 
in London in November, and go abroad 
with them after Christmas for the remain- 
der of the winter. She had pleasant recol- 
lections of previous winters in Rome, or on 
the Riviera with her grandmother, and 
she was surprised that she did not feel 
more interested in the prospect. She 
supposed she would like it when the time 
came, but she seemed to care very little 
about it at the present moment. It had 
become very natural to live at Slumber- 
leigh, and although there were drawbacks 
—here she glanced involuntarily at her 
aunt, who was making her slumbers vocal 
by a running commentary on them through 
her nose — still she would be sorry to go. 
Mr. Alwynn gave the ghost of a miniature 
snore, and opening his eyes, found Ruth’s 
bent affectionately upon him. Her mind 
went back to another point in Anna's 
letter. After dilating on the extreme 
admiration and regard entertained for her- 
self by her husband, his readiness with 
shawls, etc., she went on to ask whether 
Ruth had heard any news of Raymond. 

Ruth sighed. Would there ever be any 
news of Raymond? The old nurse at 
Arleigh always asked the same question. 
“Any news of Master Raymond?” It 
was with a tired ache of the heart that 
Ruth heard that question, and always 
gave the same answer. Once she had 
heard from him since Lady Deyncourt’s 
death, after she had written to tell him, 
as gently as she could, that she and Anna 
had inherited all their grandmother had 
to leave. A couple of months later she 
had received a hurried note in reply, in- 
veighing against Lady Deyncourt’s injus- 
tice, saying (as usual) that he was hard 
up for money, and that, when he knew 
where it might safely be sent, he should 
expect her and her sister to make up to 
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him for his disappointment. And since 
then, since April—not a word. June, 


July, August, September. Four months 
and no sign. When he was in want of 
money his letters heretofore had made 
but little delay. Had he fallen ill, and 
died out there, or met his death suddenly 
perhaps in some wild adventure under 
an assumed name? Her lips tightened, 
and her white brows contracted over her 
absent eyes. It was an old anxiety, but 
none the less wearing because it was old. 
Ruth put it wearily from her, and took up 
the first book which came to her hand, to 
distract her attention. 

It was a manual out of which Mrs. Al- 
wynn had been reading extracts to her in 
the morning, while Ruth had been engaged 
in preparing herself to teach in the Sun- 
day school. She wondered vaguely how 
pleasure could be derived, even by the 
most religious persons, from seeing favor- 
ite texts twined in and out among forget- 
me-nots, or falling aslant in old-English 
letters off bunches of violets ; but she was 
old enough and wise enough to know that 
one man’s religion is another man’s occa- 
sion of stumbling. Books are made to fit 
all minds, and small minds lose them- 
selves in large-minded books. _ The thou- 
sands in which these little manuals are 
sold, and the confidence with which their 
readers recommend them to others, indi- 
cates the calibre of the average mind, and 
shows that they meet a want possibly 
“not known before,” but which they alone, 
with their little gilt edges, can adequately 
fill. Ruth was gazing in absent wonder 
at the volume which supplied all her aunt’s 
spiritual needs, when she heard the wire 
of the front-door bell squeak faintly. It 
was a stiff-necked and obdurate bell, which 
for several years Mr. Alwynn had deter- 
mined to see about. 

A few moments later, James, the new 
and inexperienced footman, opened the 
door about half a foot, put in his head, 
murmured something inaudible, and with- 
drew it again. 

A tall figure appeared in the doorway, 
and advanced to meet her, then stopped 
midway. Ruth rose hastily, and stood 
where she had risen, her eyes glancing 
first at Mr. and then at Mrs. Alwynn. 

The alien presence of a visitor had not 
disturbed them. Mrs, Alwynn, her head 
well forward, and a succession of chins 
undulating in perfect repose upon her 
chest, was sleeping as a stout person only 
can—all over. Mr. Alwynn, opposite, 
his thin hands clasped listlessly over his 
knee, was as unconscious of the two pairs 
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of eyes fixed upon him as Nelson himself, 
laid out in Madame Tussaud’s. 

Charles’s eyes, twinkling with suppressed 
amusement, met Ruth’s. He shook his 
head energetically, as she made a slight 
movement as if to wake them, and step- 
ping forward, pointed with his hat towards 
the open window, which reached to the 
ground. Ruth understood, but she hesi- 
tated. At this moment Mrs, Alwynn be- 
gan a variation on the simple theme in 
which she had been indulging and in so 
much higher a key, that all hesitation van- 
ished. She stepped hastily out through 
the window, and Charles followed. They 
stood together for a moment in the blaz- 
ing sunshine, both too much amused to 
speak. 

“You are bareheaded,” he said sud- 
denly; “is there any ’”’—looking round 
—‘tany shade we could take refuge 
under?” 

Ruth led the way round the yew hedge 
to the horse-chestnut; that horse-chestnut 
under which Dare had once lost his self- 
esteem. 

“T am afraid,” said Charles, “I arrived 
at an inopportune moment. As I was 
lunching with the Thursbys, I came up in 
the hope of finding Mr. Alwynn, whom I 
wanted to consult about a small matter in 
my own parish.” 

Charles was quite pleased with this sen- 
tence, when he had airily given it out. It 
had a true ring about it, he fancied, which 
he remembered with gratitude was more 
than the door-bell had. Peace be with 
that door-bell, and with the engaging 
youth who answered it. 

“YT wish you had let me wake Mr. Al- 
wynn,” said Ruth. “ He will sleep on now 
till the bells begin.” 

“On no account. I should have been 
shocked if you had disturbed him. I as- 
sure you I can easily wait until he natu- 
rally wakes up; that is,” with a glance at 
the book in her hand, “if I am not dis- 
turbing you—if you are not engaged in 
improving yourself at this moment.” 

“No. Ihave improved myself for the 
day, thanks. I can safely afford to relax 
a little now.” 

“So can I. I resemble Lady Mary in 
that. On Sunday mornings she reflects 
on her own shortcomings ; on Sunday af- 
ternoons she finds an innocent relaxation 
in pointing out mine.” 

“Where is Lady Mary now?” 

“TI should say she was in her Bath chair 
on the Scarborough sands at this mo- 
ment.” 

“ T like her,” said Ruth with decision. 





“ Tastes differ. Some people feel drawn 
towards wet blankets, and others have a 
leaning towards pokers. Do you know 
why you like her?” 

“T never thought about it, but I sup- 
pose it was because she seemed to like 
me.” 

“ Exactly. You admired her good taste. 
A very natural vanity, most pardonable in 
the young, was gratified at seeing marks 
of favor so well bestowed.” 

“] dare say you are right. Atany rate, 
you seem so familiar with the workings of 
vanity in the human breast that it would 
be a pity to contradict you.” 

“By the way,” said Charles, speaking 
in the way people do who have nothing to 
say, and are trying to hit on any subject of 
conversation, “ have you heard any more of 
your tramp? There was nonews of him 
when I left. I asked the Slumberleigh 
policeman about him again on my way to 
the station.” 

“T have heard no more of him, though 
I keep his memory green. I have not for- 
gotten the fright he gave me. I had 
always imagined I was rather a self-pos- 
sessed person till that day.” 

“T am a coward myself when I am 
frightened,” said Charles consolingly, 
“though at other times as bold as a lion.” 

They were both sitting under the flick- 
ering shadow of the already yellowing 
horse-chestnut tree, the first of al! the 
trees to set the gorgeous.autumn fashions. 
But as yet it was paling only at the edges 
ofits slender fans. The air was sweet and 
soft, with a voiceless whisper of melan- 
choly in it, as if the summer knew, for all 
her smiles, her hour had well-nigh come. 

The rectory cows, the mottled one, and 
the red one, and the big white one that 
was always milked first, came slowly past 
on their way to the pond, blinking their 
white eyelashes leisurely at Charles and 
Ruth. 

“Itis almost as hot as that Sunday in 
July when we walked over from Ather- 
stone. Do you remember?” said Charles 
suddenly. 

“Tes.” 

She knew he was thinking of their last 
conversation, and she felt a momentary 
surprise that he had remembered it. 

“ We never finished that conversation,” 
he said after a pause. 

“ No; but then, conversations never are 
finished, are they? They always seem to 
break off just when they are coming to 
the beginning. A bell rings, or there is 
an interruption, or one is told it is bed- 
time.” 
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“ Or fools rush in with their word where 
you and I should fear to tread, and spoil 
everything.” 

“Yes.” 

“ And have you been holding the wool 
and tying up the flowers, as you so graph- 
ically described, ever since you left Ath- 
erstone in July?” 

“JT hope I have; I have tried.” 

*T am sure of that,” he said with sud- 
den earnestness ; then added more slowly, 
“I have not wound any wool; I have only 
enjoyed myself.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Ruth, turning her clear, 
frank gaze npon him, “that may have 
been the harder work of the two; it some- 
times is.” 

His light, restless eyes, with the search- 
ing look in them which she had seen be- 
fore, met hers, and then wandered away 
again to the level meadows, and the woods, 
and the faint sky. 

“JT think it was,” he said at last; and 
both were silent. He reflected that his 
conversations with Ruth had a way of be- 
ginning in fun, becoming more serious, 
and ending in silence. 

The bells rang out suddenly. 

Charles thought they were full early. 

“Mr. Alwynn will wake up now,” said 
Ruth, “I will tell him you are here.” 

But before she had time to do more 
than rise from her chair, Mr. Alwynn came 
slowly round the yew hedge, and stopped 
suddenly in front of the chestnut tree, 
amazed at what he saw beneath it. His 
mild eyes gazed blankly at Charles through 
his spectacles, gathering a pained expres- 
sion as they peered over the top of them, 
which did not lessen when they fell on 
Ruth. 

Charles explained in a few words the 
purport of his visit, which had already 
explained itself quite sufficiently to Mr. 
Alwynn; and mentioning that he had 
waited in the hope of presently finding 
Mr. Alwynn “ disengaged ” (at this Mr. Al- 
wynn blushed a little), asked leave to walk 
as far as the church with him to consult 
him on a smali matter, etc., etc. It wasa 
neat sentence, but it did not sound quite 
so well the third time. It had lost by the 
heathenish and vain repetitions to which 
it had been subjected. 

“Certainly, certainly,” said Mr. Al- 
wynn, mollified but still discomposed. 
“ You should have waked me, Ruth,” turn- 
ing reproachfully to his niece, whose con- 
duct had never in his eyes fallen short 
of perfection till this moment. “ Little 
nap after luncheon. Hardly asleep. You 
should have waked me.” 
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“There was Aunt Fanny,” said Ruth, 
feeling as if she had committed some 
grave sin. 

“Ah-h!” said Mr. Alwynn, as if her 
reason were a weighty one, his memory 
possibly recalling the orchestral flourish 
which as a rule heralded his wife’s return 
to consciousness. “ True, true, my dear. 
I must be going,” as the chime ceased. 
“Are you coming to church this after- 
noon?” 

Ruth replied that she was not; and Mr. 
Alwynn and Charles departed together, 
Charles ruefully remembering that he had 
still to ask advice on a subject the trivi- 
ality of which would hardly allow of two 
opinions. 

Ruth watched them walk away together, 
and then went back noiselessly into the 
drawing-room. 

Mrs. Alwynn was sitting bolt upright, 
her feet upon the floor, her gown upon the 
sofa. Her astonished eyes were fixed 
upon the dwindling figures of Mr. Alwynn 
and Charles. 

“Goodness, Ruth!” she exclaimed, 
“who is that white waistcoat walking with 
your uncle?” 

Ruth explained. 

“Dear me! And as likely as not he 
came to see the newscreen, I know Mrs. 
Thursby tells everybody about it. And 
his own house so full of beautiful things 
too! Was ever anything so annoying! 
We should have had so much in common, 
for I hear his taste is quite — well, really 
quite out of the way. Howcontrary things 
are, Ruth! You awake, and me asleep, 
when it might just as well have been the 
other way. But it is Sunday, my dear, so 
we must not complain. And now, as we 
have missed church, I will lie down again, 
and you shall read me that nice sermon, 
which I always like to hear when I can’t 
go to church, the one in the green book, 
about Nabob’s vineyard.” 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
PHCENICIAN AFFINITIES OF ITHACA. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


THE field of the limited, but not unim- 
portant, inquiry which I now propose will 
be sufficiently defined and opened if we 
bear in mind: — 

I. That of the three great ethnical fac- 
tors making up the people to whom Homer 
sang, namely the Pheenician, Achaian, and 
Pelasgian, the first named brought as their 
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contribution to the national compound | 
nothing less than the arts of life, which 
are the instruments of civilization. 

2. That the Phcenician element came 
into Greece not, except in the case of the 
Cadmeians of Beeotia, by the immigration 
of races or bodies of men, but by the intro- 
duction of individuals or families, perhaps 
appointed under the Egyptian empire, 
certainly qualified, to take the lead for 
political and social purposes in an infant 
society. 

3. That the Phoenician name in Homer 
includes what is Egyptian, and generally 
whatever had come from the south-eastern 
quarter of the Mediterranean, by means 
of the Pheenician ships. 

4. That Homer never in any case as- 
signs a non-Hellenic origin to persons, or 
to manners, that had become Hellenic; 
and that it is only by comparison and in- 
ference, and the various forms of probable 
evidence as opposed to direct information, 
that we can establish any conclusions 
about them, as between indigenous and 
exotic origin. 

I have to inquire, then, whether there 
are signs in Ithaca itself or in its king, or 
in both, which tend to show that his family 
was of Pheenician extraction, and that the 
island bore marks of Pheenician settle- 
ment within it. 

Firstly, I think that these inferences 
will be strongly supported by an examina- 
tion of the state of society on the return 
of Odysseus. 

It is obvious that, if we accept as his- 
torical an expedition of the great chiefs 
and national forces of Greece to the East 
for an effort prolonged through a course 
of years; and if we also accept as possi- 
ble the lengthened detention of some one 
or other among those chiefs by a course 
of sea-travel aiter the termination of the 
war, we are prepared to expect, as a con- 
sequence, a considerable amount of dis- 
organization in the dominion so long 
deprived of the presence of itshead. We 
look for something bearing a resemblance 
to what happened to western Europe in 
the not wholly dissimilar case of the 
Crusades. 

But the case of Ithaca presents to us 
much more than this. Even in the Iliad, 
there are signs tending to show that Odys- 
seus was not fuliy and effectively acknowl- 
edged as sovereign throughout his nominal 
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larger part of Cefalonia, supplied nearly 
half of the whole body of suitors (fifty- 
two out of one hundred and sixteen) ; and 
these were probably the wealthier, as they 
alone are stated to have taken with them 
into Ithaca a certain company of attend- 
ants (dresteres), six in number. But in 
the catalogue (Il. ii. 625) the contingent 
from Doulichion appears under Meges, 
not under Odysseus. Further, Odysseus 
commands only the inconsiderable squad- 
ron of eleven ships. There is but one 
smaller body specified, namely the nine 
ships from Rhodes; but the smallness of 
the force contributed by that island is 
probably to be accounted for by its dis- 
tance and imperfectly established alle- 
giance. The small squadron of Odysseus 
was, however, furnished not by Ithaca 
alone, but by Samé, Zante, and a strip of 
continental dominion (Il. ii. 632-5). It 
seems probable that such a range of terri- 
tory must have supplied a greater force, 
had it been completely assimilated to the 
rule of the Arkeisian family. 

Let us now turn to the Odyssey itself. 
It is no wonder that the returning chief, 
as he arrives without companions, is at 
first led only to the house of a known and 
trusty dependent. But it is highly remark- 
able that at no stage of his proceedings 
does Odysseus either make or meditate 
an appeal to the people at large, or even 
to a section among them. He has only 
at best a handful of individuals specially 
related or dependent to assist him; his 
real reliance being upon his own energies 
and the unbounded resources of the great 
Athené. Nay, he has cause to beware of 
a hostile popular intervention in the fear- 
ful business he has to carry on. Before 
he begins the slaughter, he carefully closes 
the doors of the palace, and places the 
swineherd so as to prevent any ingress, 
as well as any exit (Od. xxii. 126-30). 
Very different was the mind of the im- 
perilled suitors. “Will no one,” says 
Agelaos, “go up by the postern, and let 
the people know? They will soon give 
the alarm, and make an end of this man’s 
bow-play ” (131-4). But, inasmuch as one 
man can hold the narrow passage (138), 
nothing can be done; and the work pro- 
ceeds to its terrible consummation. Later, 
when Odysseus has repaired to the resi- 
dence of his father, the friends of the 
dead suitors (xxiv. 420) gather a public 
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to my interpretation * designates the 
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It is addressed by Eupeithes, 
father of Antinoos, who had been the leader 
of the band. His purpose is to avenge 
them on Odysseus; his only fear, lest the 
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from the island (425-37). Medon, the 
herald, then warns the concourse that he 
has seen a divinity giving countenance to 
the great retribution (442-9); and Hali- 
therses, an old friend of the long-absent 
chieftain, hereupon takes courage, not to 
assail or resist Eupeithes, but only to de- 
clare that he abstains from following him 
(462). But more than half of the assembly 
start up with shouts, and follow Eupeithes 
to battle (463-6). Then follows, under 
the auspices of Athené, his own death, 
and the defeat and rout of his party; the 
havoc made by Odysseus being finally 
arrested by the intervention of Zeus, who 
brings about an accommodation. But, all 
the way through, the numbers in active 
partisanship are entirely with the party 
of the suitors, and that portion of the 
Ithacan Assembly which had not favored 
them remains neutral. We have here a 
spectacle very different from that pre- 
sented by an homogeneous sovereignty. 
Odysseus and his friends everywhere ap- 
pear with the signs of a minnrity upon 
them. It is with an evident consciousness 
of this state of facts that Halitherses 
addresses the Assembly, and describes 
the failure of the attempts which he and 
Mentor, friends of the absent chief, had 
been used to make towards stirring up the 
Ithacan people, not to uphold the rights 
of the absent lord, but to curb the inso- 
lence and arrest the misdeeds of the suit- 
ors (456). 

Let us now consider what further light 
can be thrown upon the subject by the 
race-nomenclature employed during the 
transactions. 

Eupeithes, as we have seen, fears that 
Odysseus may escape from the island. 
But where is it that he is deemed likely 
to seek refuge or aid against the Ithacans? 
Not in his own dominions; but among 
the Pylians, or in Elis (430, 1) Now 
both these countries were under dynasties 
which bear signs of Phoenician extraction. 
Nestor was descended through Neleus 
from Poseidon (Od. xi. 254), a sure Phee- 
nician mark. Elis had been ruled by 
Augeias (Il. xi. 701), and one of his de- 
scendants commanded part of the Elian 
or Epeian contingent before Troy (II. ii. 
624). But Augeias is one of the group of 
persons who bear the peculiar title of axax 
andron in the poems, and I regard this 
title again as a certain mark of Pheenician 
relations.* 

The name ordinarily attaching to the 
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suitors as a body is Achaioi, or else 
Kephallenes, which we may consider as 
meaning those Achaioi who inhabited the 
dominions of Odysseus. The Achaian 
name is indeed applied more loosely to 
the Ithacan population, as it is in the case 
of the Greek army at large, by derivation 
from the primary sense, which attaches it 
to the nobles (Od. i. 272, ii. 7). Such be- 
ing the general employment of the Acha- 
ian name, it is obviously significant that 
in a marked passage we find the suitors 
or their spokesman apply it to themselves 
in contradistinction to Odysseus, the ac- 
knowledged head of the community. And 
this, not when he was exposed in his dis- 
guise to insult, but when upon a full 
recognition of him they were seized with 
alarm (xxii. 43, 4). Then it is that Euruma- 
chos addresses him with a futile attempt 
at conciliation. “If you are indeed,” he 
says, “the Ithacan Odysseus, then your 
description is a just one of what we, the 
Achaians, have been about.” Here seems 
to be indicated a distinction of race be- 
tween Odysseus himself and the aristoc- 
racy of the islands (45, 6). It is prob- 
able that the same meaning is conveyed 
in the curious passage where Odysseus, 
after his triumph, considers what means 
are available for the restoration of his 
dilapidated property. “As to my live 
stock, much I will get with my own hand 
by freebooting ; and I shall also have free 
gifts from the Achaians.” This may 
mean that, being now re-established, he 
would expect contributions from the pro- 
prietors who lived under his rule (xxiii. 
356-8). It seems, then, as if there still 
subsisted an unforgotten distinction; as 
if there was a sense, in which Odysseus 
was not fully an Achazos, or in which the 
proprietory class of the islands were more 
Achaian than he; so that all the indica- 
tions thus far agree with the idea that he 
was not originally or strictly of Achaian 
blood, and that his family had come into 
the island bringing with it Pheenician 
associations, possibly also finding them 
already there. 

Again. The popular religion of the 
island agrees with the idea that it was 
not yet fully Hellenized. It seems to 
bear traces, possibly of an old nature- 
worship prevailing in the country, but un- 
questionably of Phoenician importations. 
The great day of the trial of the bow was 
a religious festival of the people (xx. 156, 
xxi. 258). That Apollo is concerned in it 
appears in more ways than one. Antinoos 


* Juventus Mundi, p. 171. But I should now state | the suitor, in order to succeed in handling 


more pointedly the Phcenician relation. 
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goats to Apollo the bow-famous (#/uZo- 
toxos, xxi. 265-7). Yetit is not the feast 
of Apollo but the feast of “ the god ” (258). 
This is quite intelligible if in the religion 
of the island the name and attributes of 
Apollo were gradually attracting and ab- 
sorbing an older sun-worship; and it is 
difficult to find any other explanation. 
If the sun was worshipped there, he was 
probably worshipped as the supreme 
local god. And there is a remarkable 
passage which indicates that Apollo was 
taking over the sun’s prerogative, and 
was regarded as the local providence or 
synonym for deity, a character quite in- 
consistent with his position in the Olym- 
pian court and family. In xix. 86, Odys- 
seus says that by the favor of Apollo his 
son has arrived at man’s estate. Now 
this divine action in the rearing of Te- 
lemachos has no relation to any of the 
special or Olympian functions of Apollo. 
He appears here in the place of Zeus, or 
Theos, to whom the general care of men 
and their affairs is commonly assigned. 
How comes Apollo to hold such a place? 
It is only possible, so far as I can see, 
through his relation to the sun, whose 
properties as the local god are made over 
to him for Olympian purposes. That is 
to say, the Homeric plan of absorbing the 
local cults in a central scheme requires 
him to make provision for the mainte- 
nance of the existing religious traditions 
without a serious breach of continuity. 
It is obviously Apollo that, in the Olym- 
pian scheme, becomes the representative 
of the Helios of the old nature cult. But in 
that cult, or in many forms of it, Helios 
was supreme, while Apollo is of necessity 
subordinate in the Olympian court. The 
very curious peculiarity of the Ithacan re- 
ligion exhibited in the Odyssey is that 
we seem to see the process of trans- 
ference actually at work. A certain de- 
gree of obscurity, and even of inconsis- 
tency, are the necessary result; for the 
poet has to consider on the one hand the 
demands of his great Olympian invention, 
on the other the necessity of keeping 
terms with the popular religion. It is 
probably by a derivation from that re- 
ligion that Apollo stands as the rearer of 
Telemachos. 

Whether this sun-worship in Ithaca 
was an indigenous cult, or a Phoenician 
importation, I do not find material suffi- 
cient absolutely to decide. I will only 
say that the prevalence of Apollo-worship 
beyond that of any other deity, as testified 
by the number of temples and sacred 
places dedicated to each of them respec- 





tively in Pausanias,* tends in some de- 
gree to instil the idea that this worship 
was indigenous. Not but that Pheoeni- 
cians might bring with them a solar 
tradition ; but that, if they did, it would 
then coincide with the religious system 
already established in the island. 

So again with regard to the nymphs. 
They were, in Ithaca, the objects of an hab- 
itual popular worship. Near the city were 
their grove and fountain, constructed by 
the eponymist Ithakos and his brothers ; 
from hence the town was supplied with 
water ; and here was their altar on which 
passers-by were wont to make their offer- 
ings (xvii. 304-11). There was, again, a 
cave sacred to the nymphs near the land- 
ing-place where Odysseus had been depos- 
ited (xiii. 103, 347); and there the chieftain 
had in other days habitually worshipped 
them (349). As we shall presently see, this 
landing-place had evidently been named 
by the Phoenicians (é#f, p. 8). This tends 
to show that the worship had a Pheeni- 
cian character. Again, these Ithacan 
nymphs are water nymphs, #ézades (xiii. 
104, ef alibi) and krénaiai (xvii. 240). 
Now Kirké is a personage altogether Phee- 
nician; and her four servants (x. 348-51) 
are born of the fountains, groves (the 
grove being, I conceive, a clump of trees 
with a fountain), and consecrated rivers. 
It is right also to observe that nymphs 
were worshipped in Trinacrié, the island 
of the sun, which again gives them an 
Eastern or Phoenician character. 

They acquire that character yet more 
decidedly from association with Hermes. 
The hill of Hermes rises over the city 
(xvi. 470). In his banquet on the slaugh- 
tered pig, the pious Eumaios gives one 
of the seven portions, which he had cut 
up, to the nymphs and Hermes (xiv. 435). 
Hermes is the son of Maias; and Maias 
or Maia, although Homer supplies no 
direct evidence as to her extraction, is 
by all other Greek tradition placed with- 
in the Phoenician circle. Further, in 
Scherié Hermes is marked as the deity 
to whom the evening libation was offered 
before going to rest (vii. 136-8); and 
Scherié, while it is the borderland be- 
tween the two geographical zones, is 
clearly Phoenician, and apparently has 
Poseidon for its presiding deity (vi. 266). 
It may be the Phoenician character of 
Hermes which causes him wholly to dis- 
place Iris in the Odyssey from her office 
as messenger, she being a _ personage 


* Apollo, as I reckon, has one hundred and six, 
Zeus has only seventy-seven. 
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wholly Hellenic and probably indigenous 
to the brain of Homer. Again, it must 
be on account of this Pheenician color 
that he appears, instead of Athené, as the 
guide and guardian of Odysseus in the 
Eastern, that is to say the Pheenician, 
region. Once more; he seems to be in 
general communication with Kalypso, an 
entirely Phoenician personage (Od. xii. 
390). His office as conductor of the dead 
cannot be discussed here, but it supplies 
additional evidence in the same direction. 

Having thus far touched upon the ethno- 
graphical and religious aspects of the 
case, I now come to the seemingly insig- 
nificant or uninviting article of diet. And 
I do not hesitate to lay it down that in 
Homer the use of the pork diet is percep- 
tibly a mark of what I should term Pheoeni- 
cianism, that is to say of south-Eastern 
extraction or affinities. I have found it 
extremely difficult to obtain adequate 
lights upon this subject from ordinary 
modern sources, and have applied to the 
most learned of my friends for aid with- 
out any beneficial result. But I will now 
simply endeavor, in the first place, to give 
a view of the direct and as I think curious 
evidence on the subject, which is deriva- 
ble from the text of Homer. 

Although an army encamped in a for- 
eign land cannot afford to be particular as 
to food, we only once (ix. 208) hear of 
pork in the Iliad as an article of diet. In 
the Odyssey, the all-devouring cannibal- 
ism of the Cyclop throws no light upon 
the subject. But in the orderly household 
of Alkinoos, the king of Scherié, pork is 
not the exclusive, yet it is the special, 
food at his banquets; and supplies the 
chosen portion which is given to the guest 
Odysseus, part oheneil ts by him pre- 
sented to the minstrel. The menz of this 
feast in Scherié is given us in Od. viii. 
59, 60. Alkinoos sacrificed twelve sheep, 
eight hogs, and two oxen; and the selec- 
tion of the chine of hog’s flesh as the 
note of honor for the guest is remark- 
able. When heis about to depart, Alki- 
noos sacrifices an ox (Od. xiii. 24) to Zeus 
of the dark cloud who is lord of all; for 
Poseidon was the implacable foe of the 
hero, From the Cyclopian land the ox 
wholly disappears ; only goats and sheep 
are heard of. Kirké stocks the ship of 
Odysseus exclusively with mutton (x. 572, 
xi. 4) In the Pylian feasts of Nestor 
the ox alone appears; but the ox is the 
Only animal mentioned in Homer as of- 
fered to Poseidon; and Nestor, though 
his family is Hellenized by tract of time, 
is of Poseidonian, that is of Phcenician, 
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extraction. When we come into Ithaca, 
we lose sight of this divinity; and it 
is not too much to say that the rearing 
of swine, and the consumption of them as 
food, become the most prominent feature 
of the food supply, especially for a certain 
class of the population, the distinction 
probably having regard to a difference of 
race or of station, or both. 

In Od. ii. 296-300, Telemachos finds 
the suitors about to feast on goats and 
swine; there is no mention of beef or 
mutton. In Od. xiv. 5-23, we have an 
elaborate description of the sties or pens, 
in which Eumaios kept no fewer than six 
hundred sows with three hundred and 
sixty fat hogs, seemingly for the daily 
consumption of the suitors throughout 
the year. Eumaios however selects two 
young porkers to entertain Odysseus, (xiv. 
73), the fat hogs being reserved (81) for 
the table of their betters. At the banquet 
for the suitors in the palace (xvii. 180-2) 
the four kinds of flesh meat are mentioned 
together. The same enumeration reap- 
pears in Od. xx. 250, 1. Earlier in the 
book we learn whence the banquet was 
provided. Eumaios drives down for it no 
fewer than three of the best fatted hogs. 
And Philoitios, the cowherd, brings a bar- 
ren cow together with fat goats ; all these 
not of Ithaca, but carried over from Cefa- 
lonia by the aid of the ferry (162, 3, 185-8). 
Thus pork was a chief article in the die- 
tary of the higher class, and was specially 
reared in the island. But as in the case 
of Eumaios, so again when we have to 
deal with the household of Laertes, Odys- 
seus invites them to a meal on a selected 
porker (xxiv. 215).* Itis worth while to 
note in passing the use which Kirké, a 
member of the Phoenician circle, makes 
of her magical powers on the crew of 
Odysseus. They find her surrounded 
with wolves and lions (x. 212), but them 
she transforms into hogs (239). As re- 
spects the Ithacan narrative, especially 
when we read it in the light cast on it by 
what happened imScherié, the prominence 
given to the hog, and to his place in the 
dietary, seems evidently to point to a 
Pheenician relationship. 

Although recent study has not, so far 
as I am aware, thrown any light upon this 
subject, yet older scholars have carefully 
esliected, the testimonies of the ancients 
which bear upon it, except indeed that I 
have found no notice of the evidence sup- 
plied by the text of Homer. Spencer, 
(De Legibus Hebraorum, pp. 131-8) and 


* This is however sus, not siados. 
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Bochart (Hierozoicon, b. ii., c. 57) have 
examined the matter in connection with 
the remarkable prohibitions and denuncia- 
tions contained in the Old Testament, 
where the consumption of swine’s flesh is 
treated as a very grave offence. Inquir- 
ing into the reason of these provisions, 
and the possibility of attraction or repul- 
sion between the Jewish rule and the 
practice of other nations, they have gath- 
ered a mass of evidence, which at first 
sight is by no means harmonious. As to 
the Pheenicians proper, for example, there 
seems to be a direct contradiction between 
Herodian and Lampridius, of whom (ibid., 
col. 703) the first declares that their law 
prohibited the use of pork, while the sec- 
ond treats it as a main article of their diet, 
so that Bochart, in his despair, has to ap- 
pend the words, gu@ guomodo concilientur 
fateor me non videre satis. 

Professor Sayce * has kindly given me 
the benefit of his comprehensive acquaint- 
ance with the Egyptian monuments and 
the Assyrian and Accadian discoveries. 
The old Accadian God Uras, the messen- 
ger of Mul-Lib, the god of “the ghost 
world,” is called “the lord of the swine.” 
It is interesting in connection with this to 
observe that Eumaios offers swine’s flesh 
to Hermes, whose association with the 
under world is so close. Again, a herd 
of swine, tended by a slave, appears in a 
wall-painting at Thebes, contemporary 
with the eighteenth or nineteenth dynasty. 

This is not the place to examine the 
effect of the evidence as awhole. It is 
scanty for the time called pre-historic, and 
it isnot easy to reduce to harmony. The 
testimony of Herodotos records chiefly 
prohibitions and restraints which them- 
selves appear to witness to a practice, but 
to one that it was found needful to re- 
strain. The evidence supplied by the 
Homeric text, however, is clear as far as 
it goes ; and it goes to the point of estab- 
lishing a special relation between the 
Pheenician element in the population and 
the use of pork in the Greek peninsula as 
an important article of food. Present 
discrepancies may perhaps be reconciled 
by prospective additions to the stock of 
knowledge. Varieties of condition in life, 
as well as of race, probably have had to 
do with them. And it seems just possible 
also that some of the Gentile prohibitions 
or abstentions may have had a relation to 
the distinction between swine self-reared, 





* And Mr. R. Brown, of Barton-on-Humber, has 
been so good as to enlarge for me the references col- 
lected by the older scholars, with material which tends | 
to confirm the ** Phoenicianism”’ of pork diet. | 





as foul-feeders, and the carefully tended 
and regularly fattened hogs, such as. those 
which Eumaios reared for the banquets of 
the local aristocracy. 

There are, however, various signs of 
what may be called Pheenicianism in 
Ithaca besides those of race, religion, and 
dietary. The port of Phorkus is one 
among them. There the Phaiakian crew, 
who are Pheenician all over, deposit the 
sleeping hero. Thodsa, the mother of 
Polyphémos, is also the daughter of Phor- 
kus ; which at once establishes the con- 
nection. It may be said with truth, that 
the curiously landlocked character of this 
Ithacan harbor marked it out as an excel- 
lent piace of shelter for the large sea-going 
ships of the Pheenicians, apart from any 
idea of settlement. But then the same 
thing, the formation of the harbor, pointed 
it out as convenient also for settlement. 
And the island appears to have been a 
house of call for the Phoenician mariners. 
Hence itis natural for the Taphian Mentes 
to appear there, although Ithaca yielded 
neither of the commodities which he was 
dealing in; neither the grey iron that he 
carried with him, nor the copper that was 
to load his vessel in return. Hence, prob- 
ably, the easy supply of domestic slaves, 
such as Eurukleia and Eumaios, dropped 
by tbe passing vessels. 

Mentes himself was lord of the Taphi- 
ans, who are believed to be a seafaring 
race inhabiting Cyprus, and Pheenician 
by extraction. Now he had an ancient 
bond of hospitality with the Arkeisian 
family. On arriving, he bids Telemachos 
refer to his grandfather Laertes to attest 
it, and says it had subsisted (ex archés) 
from the beginning (i. 187, 8). What was 
this avché? Could it be anything else 
than the first settlement of the family in 
Ithaca? And if they were immigrants 
they were probably Pheenician immi- 
grants. There are marks of recency in 
the settlement of the island itself, because 
Ithakos, its eponymist, and Neritos, epony- 
mist of its chief mountain, were brothers 
of Poluctor, and Peisandros the suitor is 
called Poluctorides; and except in the 
case of Priam who is called Dardanides I 
do not recollect a case in Homer of a pa- 
tronymic which goes beyond the second 
generation. 

Again, we find in Ithaca, and nowhere 
else in the poems, a person named Aigup- 
tios. He is a person of consideration, for 
(Od. iv. 15, 25) he takes a leading part in 
the Assembly. Such a name could hardly 
have been given except to a person of 
Egyptian extraction. He seems to have 
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no relation with the Achaioi, and like 
Mentor and Halitherses to have stood 
aloof (xxiv. 456-62) during the final strug- 
le. 

Let me here notice that I do not find in 
Ithaca all the notes of Phcenicianism. 
The main exceptions (besides the absence 
of the Poseidon worship) are (1) the horse, 
and (2) the use of drugs. But, as the 
Pheenician name embraces all importa- 
tions over sea, and thus includes several 
countries, we need not be surprised if in 
Ithaca, as well as in the more markedly 
Pheenician Scherié, we do not find the 
horse. In Ithaca there is the additional 
reason that the contour of the country was 
not suited to horse-rearing (Od. iv. 605). 
With regard to drugs, it is to be observed 
that the Zharmakon is an Egyptian prod- 
uct (iv. 227-32), and also that Odysseus 
personally had to do with their use, as he 
made a journey for the purpose of procur- 
ing them (Od. i. 257-64). The signs of 
Pheenicianism in Ithaca are indeed gener- 
ally connected rather with the navigating 
and building race, than with Egypt, the 
case of the individual Aiguptios being so 
far an exception. And as to building, the 
Phoenician indications are clear. Homer 
has three epithets applicable in particular 
to his fabrics of stone: rufos, signifying 
stone which is hauled, therefore large and 
massive ; catoruches, for stone quarried, 
and xestos, for stone smoothed or hewn.* 
Wherever we find these, or any of them, 
it is a Pheenician indication, sometimes 
through Poseidon or Hephaistos, some- 
times directly, as in the Posideion of 
Scherié (vi. 287), or in the pen built by 
the Cyclop (ix. 185). In the case of the 
wall of Troy, the description is more 
general; it is thick, strong, and of fine 
workmanship (Il. xxi. 446, 7). This note 
we have again in the hog-pen built by 
Eumaios. It was large, lofty, beautiful, 
and built of hauled stones. 

We do not find, except in Priam’s palace 
of hewn stone (Il. vi. 243, 4), any similar 
description of human dwellings. Their 
ornamentation was, as it would appear, 
metallic and interior; and the poet prob- 
ably chose this illustration for his palaces, 
as being far more imposing for his hearers 
than the mere note of stone-building would 
have been. He calls the palace of Alki- 
noos like in radiance to the sun or moon; 
from the plates of copper, probably fas- 
tened upon wood, with which it was con- 
structed. So the palace of Menelaos is 
divine (¢heéos), and lofty, with the same 


* Also pukinos, solid, in a simile, Il. xvi. 212. 
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brilliancy, though we have no particulars 
as to the metallic plating (Od. iv. 42-6); 
and Menelaos had travelled in the whole 
Pheenician region, and had become ex- 
tremely rich by gifts (iv. 81-93). The 
wealth of Odysseus (like his ships) was on 
a less royal scale; but we have similar 
signs of the use, probably, of metallic 
plates, in the glittering doors (¢hurai pha- 
einai), while the fabric is described in gen- 
eral terms as large, lofty, beautiful, solid 
(i. 436), conspicuous (xvii. 265) by its walls 
and cornices or battlements, Tracing the 
epithet Dhaeinaiz, we find it applied, be- 
sides the palace of Odysseus (xxi. 45, 
xxii, 201), only to the residence of Alki- 
noos (vi. 19) and to that of Kirké (x. 230, 
256, 312); both strongly Phcenician. 

I will now pass on from the consider- 
ation of particular signs, and inquire 
whether the Pheenicianism, of which it 
may be hoped that sufficient indications 
have now been furnished, may not be re- 
ferred to a source or cause grounded 
somewhat deeply in the fundamental ideas 
and aims of the Homeric poems. I have 
spoken of the threefold composition of 
the Achaian nation, and of the two factors, 
respectively, out of the three upon which 
is concentrated our higher interest, namely 
the Hellenic and the Pheenician. 

The primary feature in the characters 
of the two Homeric protagonists respec- 
tively is, that Achilles is colossal, Odys- 
seus many-sided. The respective ideas 
are worked out with a marvellous fidelity. 
In the higher region, as warriors and 
statesmen, the two are harmonious; each 
excels in strength, courage, eloquence, 
affection, political genius. Achilles con- 
quers everybody; Odysseus is never con- 
quered. 

Odysseus had merits, and also defects, 
that we do not find in Achilles. He was 
a consummate artificer and ploughman, 
and was accomplished in all house-service 
(Od. xv. 319-24). On the other hand, his 
intense curiosity more than once led him 
into rashness, even against the remon- 
strances of his companions; as in the 
land of the Cyclops, both on arrival and 
on departure (¢.g., Od. ix. 224). He had 
in him also the element of craft, devel- 
oped nearly or altogether into fraud. He 
has no tempests of passion. 

There are notes of special likeness 
between them. They hate Thersites in 
common (Il, ii., 220) with a hatred more 
ample and complete than that with which 
he was regarded by the rest of the army. 
Each was capable ofastern cruelty. That 
of Achilles was towards the Trojans, after 
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the death of Patroclos. That of Odysseus 
towards not the suitors only but the un- 
chaste women who had yielded to them. 
As exhibited towards the last-named class 
of victims, I think that the action of Odys- 
seus leans more towards savagery than the 
other. If we are asked why Odysseus is 
chosen to be the chief envoy to Achilles 
on the critical occasion of the ninth Iliad, 
we might be tempted to say it is on ac- 
count of his superior ability. But this, I 
am satisfied, would bea mistake. Achilles 
is perfectly equal to Odysseus in argument 
and in power of debate. He is chosen in 
my opinion mainly because he is so ac- 
ceptable. And he is acceptable because, 
while the two characters have the sympa- 
thies which paramount greatness will al- 
ways beget, they are not in competition 
with one another. The distinctions be- 
tween them are more marked, the outside 
lines of each more distant from one an- 
other, than in the case of any others 
mene the leading personages of the 
Iliad. 

Achilles exhibits the pure Achaian ideal, 
and represents not the average but the 
superlative man, in whom every quality is 
raised to the highest point of intensity 
and of magnitude that can be touched 
without passing into deformity. Heis the 
perfect m#egalopsuchos and megaloprepes 
of Aristotle, without ceasing to be the sé- 
phron or, to use the Homeric epithet, 
echephron, in the base of his nature ; while 
Odysseus is essentially the sdphrdn, with- 
out ceasing to be the megalopsuchos or 


the megaloprepes. Nothing ever disturbs’ 


his vast power of self-command, except 
that appetite of enlargement, in knowledge 
and in adventure as well as in property, 
which made the Pheenicians the most 
daring as well as the most shrewd and 
acquisitive of men, and fitted them for 
their providentially appointed office of 
carrying everywhere, even over the wild 
western main, the seeds of arts and man- 
ners, 

It is surely upon this Phoenician type 
that the character of Odysseus is moulded. 
In comparing the office of the Pheenician 
with that of the Achaian factor in the 
business of producing the historical Hel- 
lenic compound, we shall find the first 
more remarkable for its accomplishments 
and aptitudes, and these are the salient 
characteristics of Odysseus. There was 
nothing to which he could not turn his 
mind, nothing to which he could not turn 
his hand. He handled alike every weapon 
of war, the spear, the sword, the bow, and 
with invariable success ; only the stone is 





reserved for the warriors, in whom brute 
force was more entirely dominant (II. iv. 
517-22) or, at the least, intellect less abso- 
lutely sovereign (Il. v. 302, viii. 321, xx. 
285). In acting upon men, he was alike 
apt to persuade, or to compel (Il. ii. 199, 
265). Sut the ambush for Homer was a 
severer trial of the man (Il. xiii. 277) than 
the ordinary battle, and here, by the crucial 
experiment of the horse, he excelled all 
others (Od. iv. 287), In the games (but 
Achilles is above the games) as wrestler, 
the huge Aias cannot throw him (Il. xxiii. 
720); he wins the foot-race (778), and in 
throwing the quoit excels and abashes all 
the Phaiakians (Od. viii. 186-93) He 
builds his own raft in Ogygia. In the 
construction of his bed he reaches the 
climax of Phoenician art; combining the 
device which renders it immovable, by in- 
corporating in it a great olive trunk, with 
the skill of the builder in raising a cham- 
ber of massive stones (fukinai lithades) 
around it, of the carpenter in framing and 
adjusting the parts of the bedstead, and 
of the artist in inlaying it with silver, 
ivory, and gold, as well as dyeing the 
leather used in its ornamentation (Od. 
xxiii. 134-201). At the same time he chal- 
lenges Eurumachos the suitor to match 
him in driving the plough, any more than 
he could in arms (xviii. 365-80), and pro- 
poses himself for a menial place as being 
by the help of Hermes a consummate in- 
door servant, whether in splitting wood, 
making the fire, laying the table, roasting 
the food, or pouring out the wine. He is 
an Admirable Crichton, but one who in- 
cludes in his range all the lower with all 
the higher accomplishments, the line be- 
tween them being, in those days of simple 
ideas and institutions, less sharp than it 
is now; and it is difficult to understand 
why Homer should thus offer to us as one 
of his protagonists a personage equipped 
with every Phoenician art and accomplish- 
ment, unless he had in his eye, as a 
great and worthy portion of his poetical 
and patriotic scheme, the special exhibi- 
tion of the Phoenician element in the Hel- 
lenic compound. 

We have already seen how the character 
of Odysseus leans toward the lower side 
of the Pheenician type in his undertaking 
the search for drugs wherewith to poison 
arrows ; which Ilos, the son of Mermeros, 
was too much Hellenized to give him, 
“ for he feared the immortal gods ” (Od. i. 
263). The Phoenicians, whom we meet 
in the poems as the actual agents of 
trade, are also buccaneers and kidnap- 
pers; and countenance is certainly given 
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by the great Athené to such ideas when, 
on the recognition in Ithaca, she claims 
for herself in heaven, and accords to 
Odysseus among men, supremacy in de- 
vices, figments, and tricks. This Pheeni- 
cian element in a personage so lofty seems 
to show that Homer probably included in 
his materials for the construction of her 
powerful character some portion of the 
Pheenician traditions, but they are subordi- 
nate and not dominant in the presenta- 
tion. 

The episode however of the scar brings 
into our view another trait, which is highly 
illustrative of the Phoenician religion, and 
which also goes to support strongly the 
hypothesis 1 am endeavoring to support, 
that the base of the character and asso- 
ciations of Odysseus is Phoenician. Odys- 
seus received the wound, which left the 
scar and enabled his nurse Eurukleia to 
discover him, when he was hunting the 
wild boar on a visit to his maternal grand- 
father Autolycos. But what we have now 
to do with is the character of Autolycos 
himself and the special source from which 
he derived his gifts. He is marked b 
the epithet esth/os, an epithet not signifi- 
cant of moral virtue, applicable for exam- 
ple without strain to the unjust steward 
of the parable; but meaning any such 
quality as is solid and efficient for its own 
proper aim. His aim was, if not rare, 
yet peculiar. He excelled other men in 
thieving (A/eptosuné) and in the use, that 
is the perjured use, of the oath (Aorkos), 
and these accomplishments he owed di- 
rectly to divine bounty; they were the 
gifts of Hermes (Od. xix. 394-8). Now 
in the Olympian scheme Hermes, the god 
of exchange and intercourse, is character- 
istically the beneficial god (ertounios, II. 
xx. 72, e¢ alibi) In the Homeric hymn 
he presents especially the features of 
precocious roguery :— 

hooc yéyovev, weow juate éyxOdpilev, 

éoréptog Bode KAéWev éExnBoAAov ’ ATrOAAwVoE. 

(Hymns, ii. 17, 18.) 


He was born at dawn, at noon he played 
the lyre, at dusk he stole the cattle of far- 
darting Apollo. In the episode of the 
scar, we seem to have him as a purely 
Phoenician divinity, and the character 
presented is in agreement with that borne 
by the commercial mariners of the day, 
a byword of rapacious gains (Od. viii. 
161-4) and models of ready perjury for 
profit (Od. xv. 415-75). I find, then, in 
the relation of Odysseus through Laertes 
and his owa mother to Autolycos, and in 
that of Autolycos to Hermes, a fresh in- 
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dication of the strongly Pheenician color 
which Homer has given to Ithaca and to 
its lord. Not that Odysseus was given 
over like his grandfather to dishonorable 
practices; In him we have, it must be 
remembered, according to my hypothesis, 
not the crude but the Hellenized Pheeni- 
cian. 

While the separate elements were pass- 
ing into the final compound, each imparted 
to, and each received from, the other. 
But they imparted and received according 
to the law of their respective natures ; 
the Phcenician imparted what he knew, 
the Achaian imparted what he was, and 
that which had been acquired graduall 
became blent, in each, with that whic 
was ingenital. 

Stature is not a Phoenician endowment ; 
and it will be remembered that Menelaos 
was taller by head and shoulders than 
Odysseus (Il. iii. 210), Dark complexion 
however was associated with Poseidon 
and the south; and although there is some 
difficulty in the text of the Odyssey on this 
point, I gather from it that Odysseus was 
of dark complexion. To conclude: there 
is another Phoenician accomplishment 
which we must not omit. It is the gift of 
song. I ascribe it to the race, because it 
is pointedly stated in the case of both 
Calypso and Kirké, the Phoenician god- 
desses, when we are introduced to them, 
that they were engaged in song (Od. v. 61, 
x. 136, 221). Nowhere is the bard pre- 
sented to us by Homer is such living 
fulness as in the palace of Alkinoos, the 
whole of whose associations are Pheeni- 
cian ; and Odysseus himself is represented 
as profoundly susceptible to the gift of 
song. It is true that this accomplishment 
is also expressly assigned to Achilles (II. 
ix. 189), who practises it in his retirement. 
But he was the consummate man of all 
the men of Homer, and his character was 
the focus in which all the highest and 
most heroic accomplishments as well as 
qualities were concentrated. 

Thus, then, stands the case of Ithaca 
and of Odysseus as to Pheenician associa- 
tion. If the evidence be sufficient, the 
fact is highly interesting. The ethno- 
graphical case of Ithaca, in this view, 
plainly bears upon and sustains the ethno- 
logical doctrine of a Pheenician infusion 
into the composite formation known in 
history as the Greek nation; and the eth- 
nological theory in like manner supports 
the ethnographical picture. And both 
combine to show with what solid and care- 
ful interlacing of the particular parts 
Homer has built up the magnificent struc- 
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ture of his poems, They represent not 
the casual union of the thoughts of many, 
not even the wayward, careless effusions 
of the fancy of one; they were wrought 
upon a system, and with an aim, or with 
many aims woven into one, and they ex- 
hibit the consummate effort of a brain 
never excelled in its marvellous combina- 
tion of discursive, constructive, and crea- 
tive power. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Although the question respecting the 
keeping of swine, and the use of pork, is 
by no means disposed of, either by the 
authorities quoted in the text, or by Wil- 
kinson, I venture at this stage to offer the 
following conjectures, as somewhat prob- 
able in themselves, and not inconsistent 
with the evidence as a whole. 

1. That, in the warm climates of Egypt 
and Phoenicia, the use of pork was, on 
sanitary grounds, repressed by prohibi- 
tions, or restricted to particular occa- 
sions. 

2. That the great thrift, resulting from 
the rearing and consumption of the ani- 
mal, may have kept the practice exten- 
sively alive, notwithstanding restrictive 
laws; especially among the classes to 
whom thrift was an important object. 

3. That, as the pig is useless to man 
during life, it is very difficult to account 
for its being bred and kept, as it evidently 
was, except upon the supposition that it 
was wanted for food. 

4. That if the animal, as domesticated, 
was brought into Greece by Phoenician 
ships, its consumption for food may have 
spread there, in a cooler climate, and a 
society free from sumptuary restraints, 
and yet in Homer’s day may not have 
wholly ceased to be a distinctive mark of 
south-Eastern origin and associations. 

5. That the sza/os, the carefully and 
delicately fatted pig, was served as a lux- 
ury at the tables of the rich; while the 
use of commoner pork was reserved, as 
in the cottage of Eumaios, for the poorer 
class. Such is the evidence of the Odys- 
sey. W. E. G. 





From The National Review. 
A FRENCHMAN’S IMPRESSIONS OF LON- 
DON IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
LONDON AND WESTMINSTER IN THE REIGN 
OF CHARLES II. 


THOUGH England, as seen by foreigners, 
does not open up so wide a field of litera- 
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ture as the travels of our countrymen 
abroad present to us, from the time of the 
Crusades to the present day the English 
have been the best-known strangers on 
the Continent; and they continue to be 
the most welcome, perhaps because they 
spend more, though they often see less 
than any other travellers. A natural re- 
sult of this taste is the wealth of books in 
the English language recording the im- 
pressions produced in the minds of our 
countrymen in foreign lands, from the days 
of Sir John Mandeville (who wandered 
for four and thirty years in the most dis- 
tant parts of the earth), to the latest expe- 
riences of a personally conducted tourist 
absent from his native land for a brief six 
weeks. 

On the other hand (with the exception 
of such well-known works as “ The Travels 
of Cosmo the Third, Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany,” who visited England in 1669, and 
whose diary has been translated), original 
books of travel by French, German, or 
Italian writers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries are comparatively 
scarce. 

Amongst such hitherto untranslated 
travels is the visit of a certain Monsieur 
de Monconys to these shores in the year 
1663, described in a scarce quarto volume 
published at Lyons in 1676, and repub- 
lished, with additions, at Paris some few 
years later. Let us follow the intelligent 
foreigner from the time of his embarkation 
at Calais, till his return home, a few 
months later, a wiser and a poorer man. 

It should first be mentioned that Mon- 
conys accompanied the young Duke de 
Chevreuse, ostensibly as tutor and travel- 
ling companion, but not improbably the 
duke was entrusted with a diplomatic 
mission to the English court, the exact 
objects of which do not, however, tran- 
spire ; possibly from the fact of their not 
having been communicated by the princi- 
pal to his subordinate. 

Arrived at Calais about the middle of 
the month of May, 1663, Monconys writes : 
“‘ Nous sejournasmes attendant le Paque- 
bot qui est une petite barque pontée, qui 
passe et repasse de Calais 4 Douvre deux 
fois la semaine, pour porter les lettres des 
marchans, et qui prend cing chelins pour 
le passage de chaque personne.” 

Here, then, is precise information as to 
the means of communication between En- 
gland and France in times of peace during 
the latter half of the seventeenth century ; 
and the price demanded per head for pas- 
sage-money, which can scarcely be con- 
sidered exorbitant, seeing that for five 
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shillings apiece these distinguished stran- 
gers were tossed upon the deep from 
“deux heures aprés midy,” till “entre huit 
et neuf du soir.” It must be remembered, 
also, that two centuries later, and with the 
aid of steam “ paquebots,” the time occu- 
pied in crossing the Channel is frequently 
two, and not seldom three hours. 

Once at Dover, considerable difficulty 
was experienced by Monconys and the 
duke in landing, tor he says: “ Nous 
arrivasmes en ce lieu que la marée estoit 
encore basse, et fusmes obligés de mettre 
pied & terre sur de grandes roches plattes, 
qui sont au commencement du port, et 
qui le rendent fort perilleux. Elles nous 
donnerent beaucoup de peine a marcher, 
mais encore d’avantage les petits cailloux 
pointus dont tout Douvre est pavé, que 
nous traversasmes presque tout, avant 
que d’arriver & nostre logis, que estoit a 
un des bouts, nous estant debarqués a 
Yautre.” These words will doubtless re- 
call many an unpleasant personal experi- 
ence of landing here at low tide, even 
though one is happily no longer compelled 
to clamber from rock to rock before reach- 
ing the shelter of the Lord Warden, or 
other “logis.” 

We thread again the pebbly slums of 
Dover with Monconys and the Duke de 
Chevreuse, who were detained here the 
next day, “& cause que les Anglois ne 
font aucun travail le Dimanche, n’y ne 
voyagent pas, et qu’on les eut scandalisez, 
quand mesme on eut pfi avoir des che- 
vaux.” Finding time hang heavy on their 
hands, owing to the unwonted quiet of the 
English Sunday, they were compelled to 
“‘promener sur le port,” and it is gratify- 
ing to find that they had the good taste to 
admire the noble castie, “basti A l’an- 
tique ” (whatever that may mean), “ qui est 
sur le haut de la montagne & I’autre ex- 
tremité de la ville, du costé du nord.” 

The next day they shook the dust of 
Dover off their feet between six and seven 
o’clock in the morning, having, it is to be 
hoped, not omitted to pay the reckoning 
at their “logis,” and journeyed fifteen 
miles “ pour laquelle ou paye § chelins par 
cheval ” to “ Cantorberi,’”’ more easily rec- 
ognizable as the “premier Archevesché 
d’Angleterre.” 

Here, strange to say, they appear to 
have found the then Archbishop of Can- 
terbury in residence (William Juxon, the 
successor to Laud, after the see had re- 
mained vacant sixteen years), and having 
inspected the “grande Eglise,” they hur- 
ried on through the hop-gardens of Kent, 
vid Sittingbourne to Rochester, “ou il y 
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a un assez beau pont sur la Riviére de 
Midouay, qu’on passe pour aller & Graves- 
inde.” Here they again trusted them- 
selves on the treacherous element, this 
time in “ une barque ou petit caic couvert 
fort proprement, avec six bons matelots 
qui attendoient M. le Duc depuis deux 
jours.” 

It falls pleasantly on English ears to 
hear that they were filled with admiration 
at “la largeur de la Tamise,” and “ une 
des maisons de plaisance du Roy nommée 
Grenuche,” which, as our guide is good 
enough to add, “le Roy commence & faire 
rebastir et l’on desmolit ce qu'il y avait 
de vieux,” may be more easily identified 
under its modern name of Greenwich Hos- 
pital — “ayant la Riviére au devant et la 
veiie de Londres & sa gauche.” The first 
view of London from the river made a 
real impression on the travellers, for we 
read: “ Veritablement la longuer est in- 
croyable.” The more remarkable houses 
on the banks of the Thames Monconys 
appears to have had pointed out to him 
by the boatmen, though from his phonetic 
spelling of their several names, it is doubt- 
ful whether he had ever heard, much less 
read, of any one among them till now. 
“ Les principales sont Peméroc qui est de 
pierre, mais qui semble plutost une bas- 
tille qu’une maison; Sommerset, ou. loge 
la Reyne Mére, qu’elle fait rebastir a 
present pour la rendre un peu plus agre- 
able ; celle de Boukinguan qu’un assez 
beau portail de pierre de taille fait parois- 
tre plus que les autres” (the old water- 
gate of the Duke of Buckingham’s house, 
remains to this day, stranded and forgot- 
ten behind the Embankment gardens), 
“et NMortombelland, qui est de brique, 
mais plus grand et plus exhaussée que 
les autres, composée d’un grand corps de 
logis quarré, accompagné de quatre pe- 
tites tours, une & chaque coin de Basti- 
ment qu’elles flanquent,” a very good 
description of a house which all but the 
very young generation of Londoners will 
recollect; the site of which is occupied 
at the present day by hotels, clubs, and 
other buildings so gigantic, that, could he 
see them now, Monconys would indeed 
be justified in saying “la longuer est in- 
croyable.” Next he says that “ Oiital 
[Whitehall], Palais du Roy, qui est presque 
la fin de la ville [it certainly is not now], 
quoy qu’! fait d’une assez grande estendiie, 
ne paroist pas plus que les autres, et 
paroistrait mesme encore moins, sans une 
grande salle, ou Pavillon quarré qui 
s’esleve au milieu du reste du bastiment, 
bas et de brique, sans aucune architec- 
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ture, ce qui rend celle du Pavillon plus 
considerable, quoyque de soy elle le deut 
‘estre, tant & cause qu’il est d’un double 
ordre composite, l’un sur l’autre, meslé de 
colomnes, et de pilastres qui ne s’accordent 
pas mal contre les faces du bastiment, 
comme aussi par la belle pierre dont il 
est basti, qui resemble fort au marbre.” 
‘The Portland stone of which the Chapel 
Royal, Whitehall, is built, certainly resists 
the smoke and murky atmosphere of Lon- 
don so well in our own times as to justify 
one in likening it to white marble, a re- 
semblance which must have been more 
marked at the time of Monconys’s visit, 
though even then the nuisance of the 
ever-increasing fumes had led the king to 
entrust to Evelyn, after reading his pam- 
phletentitled “ Fumifugium,” the care of 
drafting a bill to be laid before Parlia- 
ment, wherein expedients were proposed 
with a view to effecting some improve- 
ment in the atmospheric conditions of the 
metropolis. The Duke de Chevreuse and 
his suite do not seem to have come even 
yet to the end of their journey up the 
waterway of the great city, but pressing 
on in their “caic,” it is not till * Oiiest- 
Minster ” is reached that they once more 
take to the dry ground. 

Westminster is said to be then the 
“dernier bastiment considerable, qui es- 
toit autre fois un Monastere dans lequel 
les Roys sont enterrez et ot le Parlement 
s’assemble presentement. II] ya une assez 
belle place au devant [Palace Yard is here 
almost certainly indicated, as ambassadors 
were usually lodged in this immediate 
neighborhood, especially in Duke Street, 
Westminster], au fond de laquelle M. le 
Duc alla loger, & cing pieces par semaine 
ou 100 chelins, dans la maison que M. 
Bruneti luy avait loiiée, et ot le Roy loge 
les Ambassadeurs extraordinaires les trois 
premiers jours qu’i!s arrivent, et ou il les 
défraie.” 

The aspect of Palace Yard at the time 
of the duke’s visit differed in no material 
degree from the time when Hollar drew 
his admirable views of Westminster in 
1647, impressions of which, in an uncut 
state, are daily becoming of increasing 
scarcity. The principal feature of the 
open space before the north entrance of 
Westminster Hall was a stone clock- 
tower, dating from the fourteenth century, 
containing the predecessor of Big Ben, 
the well-known Great Tom of Westmins- 
ter. 

This bell was presented by William III. 
to the dean and chapter of St. Paul’s, and 
was recast to make what was the great 








bell of the cathedral till the advent of 
Great Paul a few years since. Hollar’s 
view of Palace Yard shows also a curious 
fountain, or conduit, with cellerage be- 
neath, occupying the identical site of the 
modern Cabman’s Shelter, erected by the 
generosity of members of both Houses of 
Parliament in 1877. This conduit, like 
the clock-tower, dated from very early 
times, and it is mentioned in an inventory 
of the reign of King Edward III. 

Numerous hackney coaches are repre- 
sented by Hollar as standing in the open 
yard, and if their drivers could not refresh 
themselves on club principles at a cab- 
man’s shelter, the numerous taverns sur- 
rounding the Parliament buildings, some 
nestling under the very doors of West- 
minster Hall itself, doubtless answered 
the same purpose. At the same time the 
mean ale-house called Hell is said to have 
been chiefly frequented by lawyers. Its 
rival, Heaven, alluded to by Ben Jonson, 
Pepys, and others, was pulled down in 
1732 by William Kent (the architect of 
the Horse Guards), to build additional 
committee-rooms for the House of Com- 
mons, when, there is reason to fear, much 
of the ancient masonry of the palace was 
destroyed, although some escaped only to 
fall by the utilitarian hand of Sir John 
Soane, on the erection, early in the pres- 
ent century, of the law courts associated 
with his name. These in their turn have 
disappeared, and in their place is arising 
a new Cloister, which, if it does not fulfil 
all the expectations already formed of it, 
will serve the all-important purpose of 
supporting the external wall of Westmins- 
ter Hall, and harmonize in some degree 
alike with the noble simplicity of that an- 
cient fabric and the more pretentious 
gothic of Sir Charles Barry. 

Returning to Monconys. On his first 
arrival in town, the observant forcigner 
at once notes the use made at this time of 
the waterway by all classes, in preference 
to walking or driving; for when alluding 
to the “ petits bateaux ou gondoles ” used 
by the Thames watermen, with the con- 
venience of which he was much struck, 
the journal says, “On les nomme Orses 
quand ils ont deux hommes, et Scolar 
quand ils n’en qu’un. Le prix des Orses 
est d’un demy chelin, quelque chemin 
qu’on fasse despuis le pont jusques a 
Oiiest-Minster; d’un Scolar, 3 sols. On 
se met dans ces bateaux pour aller ot 
lon a a faire; car la ville est si longue, et 
le pavé si mauvais qu’il seroit impossible 
d’y aller & pied.” ‘These rather distorted 
forms of our terms “oars” and “ sculls ” 
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are somewhat confusing, if taken apart 
from the context. 

No sooner was the duke established in 
London, than his guide established rela- 
tions with all the celebrities to whom he 
had letters of introduction. “ Le 15 [May] 
je fus en bateau chercher A Arondelots 
{Arundel House is here meant, a strong- 
hold of the Catholic party, and in close 
proximity to Somerset House, then the 
palace of the queen-mother, Henrietta 
Maria], M. le Milor, et Abbé d’Aubigny, 
qui estoit & son logement de S. Gemes, 
ou je le fus trouver pour lui faire compli- 
ment, de la part de M. de Chevreuse, et 
luy rendre la lettre de M. de Luines qu’il 
receut fort civilement.” Visits were re- 
turned with promptitude in these days, 
for in the very next line we read that 
D’Aubigny “vint voir M. le Duc l’apres- 
dinée.” Lord d’Aubigny was high al- 
moner to the queen, and is described by 
Evelyn as being “a person of good sense, 
but wholly abandoned to ease and effemi- 
nacy.” 

Having secured the introduction of the 
young duke to the court party by means 
of D’Aubigny, Monconys bethought him- 
self of the advantages which would accrue 
to him personally, during his stay in En- 
gland, by forming the acquaintance, with- 
out loss of time, of such literary and 
scientific men as he could gain access to. 
Scouring the city from the Exchange to 
St. James’s Park, where he found time to 
admire the recently formed “ beau canal 
qui a un rang d’arbres de chaque costé 
nouvellement plantées,” and back again 
to St. Paul’s Churchyard and “ Longen- 
ker” (Longacre), he contrived to present 
his credentials to many men distinguished 
in the world of letters and of fashion, and 
only in one instance does he seem to have 
failed to find the object of his visit at the 
first attempt, where he writes: “ L’apres- 
dinée je fus chez Monsieur de Cominges, 
Ambassadeur de France, pour lui faire 
compliment de la part de Monsieur le 
Duc, mais il n’y estoit pas.” 

Even so indefatigable a sight-seer must 
occasionally have had recourse to wheels 
in preference to walking, for, speaking of 
the “ carrosses de loiiage ” which he found, 
** touts vilains et rudes,” he complains that 
“ pour lesquels on paye un chelin et demy 
pour la premiere heure, et un chelin pour 
les autres heures ; mais quand vous ne 
feriez que traverser une riie, il faut donner 
un chelin;” and, in words which lead one 
to suppose that foreigners were thus early 
considered as fair game for extortion, and 
the natural prey of our countrymen, he 
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adds, almost pathetically, at the end of an 
interesting account of one of his first ex- 
periences of watermen’s charges, “ Mais 
si tost que vous estes sorti du bateau, le 
voyage est achevé, et si vous y rentriez 
pour retourner a l’instant, c’est un autre 
voyage.” Have we changed so very much 
since these lines were written, and is not 
the betrayal of ignorance of the English 
language and customary English prices 
even now the certain signal for overcharg- 
ing the hapless stranger in our midst ? 

On the next day (May 16th) Monconys 
visited St. Paul’s Cathedral, then ina very 
ruinous state, “la tour toute descouverte, 
et la nef en quelques endroits,” and he 
was informed that “ Cromvel en avait fait 
des corps de gardes et des escuiries.” A 
project was on foot to restore the old 
building, but before anything had been 
done in this direction the whole was de- 
stroyed in the fire of London. 


The daring flames peep’d in and saw from far 
The awful beauties of the sacred quire: 
But since it was profan’d by civil war, 
— thought it fit to have it purg’d by 
re. 


Disappointed with his visit to old St. 
Paul’s, Monconys next visited Westmins- 
ter Abbey, and spent a long time amongst 
the tombs of the kings, then very ill-kept 
and dishonored, which may partly account 
for his contrasting the monuments unfa- 
vorably with those in St. Denis. 

Some inconvenience now began to be 
felt by the duke and his suite owing to 
the non-arrival of their luggage from Do- 
ver, and one of their number was sent 
back there “ faire venir nos hardes, qu’on 
avait reteniies & la Douane.” Singularly 
enough, a very similar mishap befel the 
grand duke Cosmo on his visit to Lon- 
don a few years later, when we read that 
he could not go out of doors till the third 
day after his arrival in London, for want 
of suitable clothing! Walking through 
the park at St, James’s, under the wel- 
come shade of the “ormes et tilleuls ” 
which fringed the water, Monconys accom- 
panies the duke on a second visit to the 
Abbey in the cool of the evening, when 
he appears to have made a more careful 
examination of the venerable building, 
and presumably the more interesting fea- 
tures were pointed out to the duke bya 
guide, for on being shown the coronation 
chair, brought by Edward I. from Scone, 
they were gravely assured (as was Sir 
Roger de Coverley some fifty years later, 
on the authority of Addison) that “la 
grosse pierre sous la chaise estait celle 
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qui serait de chevet & Jacob, lors qu’il vit 
les anges qui montaient et descendaient 
du ciel par une Eschelle.” Sir Roger, it 
will be remembered, on being asked to 
believe this story, replied by asking his 
guide what authority he had for saying 
that Jacob had ever been in Scotland. 

The unprotected state of the national 
monuments in the Abbey continued till a 
very much later (it might almost be said 
till a recent) date; the doors were not 
even closed at night, and the sacred build- 
ing was often used as a dormitory by the 
homeless. On being shown the headless 
effigy of Henry V. (which suffered this 
mutilation from the fact of the head hav- 
ing been of solid silver), Sir ,Roger is 
made to attribute the loss to the thieving 
propensities of some Whig, and advises 
the guide “ to lock up his kings better.” 

From the Abbey let us cross the river, 
“dans un Bot,” to the other side of the 
Thames, whither, from grave to gay, the 
pleasure-seekers went “ voir deux Jardins, 
ou tout le monde se peut aller promener, 
et faire collation dans des Cabarets qui y 
sont, ou dans les Cabarets du jardin.” 
These were “ Springer Gerden” — not the 
older Spring Gardens at Charing Cross, 
the situation of which is familiar to us all, 
and of which the remains linger at the 
present day in the bodies of one or two 
attenuated cows (though even these are 
said to be doomed to extinction), a few 
bottles of unwholesome sweetmeats and 
doubtful mineral waters, not, it is to be 
hoped, drawn from the original spring 
and manufactured on the spot, but a place 
of equally fashionable resort after the 
Restoration, near Lambeth, afterwards 
called Vauxhall Gardens, the site of 
which is now occupied by the palatial sta- 
tion of the London and South Western 
Railway which bears that name. 

Though not exactly a flowery spot in 
the nineteenth century, the Spring Gar- 
den, when Monconys saw it, was hedged 
round with “groselliers, framboisiers, ro- 
siers, et d’autres arbrisseaux, comme aussi 
d’herbages et de legumes, comme pois, 
feves, asperges, fraises, etc.” All the 
paths were “ bordées ou des jonquilles, ou 
de geroflées, ou de lis.” The “ beauté des 
allées de gazon et la poiitesse de celles 
qui sont sablées ” could not have failed to 
excite the admiration of the visitors. En- 
glish lawns are at once the envy and the 
wonder of foreigners in all ages, and the 
trim appearance of an English grass-plot 
(the word “ politesse ” is here employed in 
its original sense of “‘ smoothness,” before 
it acquired its present meaning of “ good 


manners”) is a constant source of emula- 
tion among French gardeners. To cor- 
roborate Monconys once more by Addison, 
in No. 383 of ‘The Spectator” will be 
found an entertaining account of Sir Roger 
de Coverley’s visit to Vauxhall, when he 
was more pleased with the “fragrancy of 
the walks and bowers, with the choirs of 
birds that sung upon the trees,” than with 
the company .he met there. The old 
knight concluded his walk with a “glass 
of Burton ale and a slice of hung beef.” 
For the quaintly humorous piece of advice 
which he administered to the proprietress 
of the garden, on leaving, as to the con- 
duct of her business, it will be better to 
refer to the last words of this particular 
number of “ The Spectator ” than to have 
them reproduced on the present occasion. 
Passing over the events of the next few 
days, which, although full of interest, it is 
not possible to allude to at any length 
within the narrow limits of the present 
article, we are pleased to find that the 
anxiously awaited messenger “revint de 
Douvre avec nos hardes,” only just in 
time it would seem, as the Duke de Che- 
vreuse had been invited to Whitehall, to 
be presented to the king by the French 
ambassador. 

Attired in their best, the duke and Mon- 
conys had audience of Charles I1., who 
received the distinguished stranger with 
great cordiality, as alsa it would have 
pleased his royal consort to have done, 
had it not been for the slight drawback 
that she was only able to “ parler avec les 
levres,” as Monconys candidly admits that 
“nous n’entendions pas |’Anglais, n’y elle 
le Frangais, du moins le feignit-elle de 
la sorte; car l’on nous asseura despuis 
qu’elle l’entend.” 

It has generally been supposed that 
Catherine of Braganza had nothing to rec- 
ommend her but her dowry (the worst of 
all recommendations when it is the sole 
one), but we are told that she had “1’cil 
fort beau et le ris agreable,” and that in 
spite of a very bad set of teeth, so “mal 
rangées”” as completely to disfigure the 
mouth, “elle s’estudie si bien a la com- 
poser, qu’el n’y parait guieres,” which 
proves her to have been cleverer than 
most of her sex who labor under similar 
disadvantages. 

While this interview in dumb show was 
in progress, the king was occupied in 
touching for the evil, a practice too well 
known to be described in detail, though 
one of the lords in waiting took the op- 
portunity to impose on the credulity of 
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come under his own observation, of a suf- 
ferer, who, after having experienced the 
blessings of this faith-healing, had the 
misfortune to lose his “ Angelot” (the 
piece of gold given by the king to be worn 
constantly about the person), when he “ re- 
prit incontinent le mal.” 

The young duke followed up his intro- 
duction to Whitehall by visiting Henrietta 
Maria at Somerset House (she is supposed 
by many to have been secretly married at 
this time to Harry Jermyn, Earl of St. 
Albans, a faithful adherent of the royal 
cause throughout the Civil Wars, and the 
companion of the queen-mother in exile) ; 
and after an enforced day of rest on a 
Sunday, when there were neither “ coches 
de loiiage dans les riies, n’y bateaux sur 
la riviére,” the Duke of York was pleased 
to receive the travellers at St. James’s, 
where we gather from the diary that 
James was better housed than his brother 
at Whitehall. The Duchess of York they 
found seated in a room upholstered with 
gilt leather, before a fire place adorned 
with solid silver andirons, the walls being 
covered with the choicest works of the old 
masters. Unfortunately, the picture of the 
duchess herself, as presented by Mon- 
conys, is not in harmony with the beauty 
of the frame, for he says: “ La duchesse 
est fort laide, la bouche extraordinaire- 
ment fendiie, and les yeux fort éraillez.” 
As he goes on to say that Clarendon’s 
daughter insisted on keeping her own 
mother standing while she reclined in an 
easy-chair, it is not surprising that he was 
glad to exchange the formalities of a visit 
to this *cloven-mouthed ” and blear-eyed 
lady for the attractions of an aviary, which 
James desired to show his guests in an 
adjoining garden. 

On the 22nd of May, after dining at 
Lord St. Albans’s house, in St. James’s 
Square, the Duke de Chevreuse and Mon- 
conys paid their first visit to a London 
theatre. In all probability the house they 
went to was the New Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane, then only recently built, the 
first performance having taken place so 
lately as the eighth day of the previous 
month, when * The Humorous Lieuten- 
ant,” of Beaumont and Fletcher (or possi- 
bly the work of Fletcher, unaided, in this 
case, by his usual collaborateur), was per- 
formed by Killigrew’s company, styling 
themselves “the King’s Servants.” But, 
with an apathy which isa prominent char- 
acteristic of theatrical audiences in every 
age, Monconys altogether omits to men- 
tion what play was being performed on 
the night of his visit. He was so im- 
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pressed with the building itself, “Je plus 
propre et le plus beau que j’aye jamais 
vu, tout tapissé par le bas de bayette 
verte; aussi bien que toutes les loges qui 
en sont tapissées avec des bandes de cuir 
doré,” and so much occupied in looking 
at the king, who was in one of the boxes 
with “ Madame de Castelmene, qu’y vint 
trouver le Roy,” that the doings on the 
stage came in for no share of his atten- 
tion. Pepys, who had visited the New 
Theatre Royal on the 8th May, tells us 
how “the house is made with extraordi- 
nary good contrivance, and yet hath some 
faults, as the narrowness of the passages 
in and out of the pitt, and the distance 
from the stage to the boxes, which, I am 
confident, cannot hear,” so that Mon- 
conys is supplied with an excellent excuse 
for having allowed his mind to wander 
and his eyes to be diverted from the per- 
formance to the audience. 

Writing a few months later, a similar 
scene between the king and the same lady 
is recorded by Pepys, in his gossiping 
style: “ Mr. Pierce tells me how, the king 
coming to his theatre to see ‘ The Indian 
Queene,’ my Lady Castlemaine was in the 
next box before he came; and leaning 
over other ladies awhile to whisper with 
the king, she rose out of the box and went 
into the king’s, and set herself on the 
king’s right hand, between the king and 
the Duke of York, which, he swears, put 
the king himself, as well as everybody 
else, out of countenance.” 

Reading these two passages simultane- 
ously, it will be readily seen that the spirit 
of bebe and the eagerness to spread 
the breath of scandal are equally percep- 
tible in the writings of both English and 
French diarists. 

Amongst the plays known to have been 
performed at one or other house in May 
and June, 1663, are ‘“‘ The Slighted Maid,” 
and “ The Stepmother,” by Sir Robert 
Stapleton; “Rule a Wife and Have a 
Wife,” by J. Fletcher; and Shirley’s 
“Love in a Maze.” In the summer of 
this same year, a second company, the 
Duke of York’s, under the direction of 
Davenant, gave occasional performances 
at the theatre in Portugal Row, on the 
south side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and, 
just as Killigrew’s company may be said 
to have been the ancestors of the play- 
ers who are identified with the four 
successive houses occupying the site of 
the present Drury Lane Theatre, so Dav- 
enant’s company, after wandering from 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields to Dorset Gardens, 
and finally to the new house built by Rich 
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in Covent Garden in 1732, may be said 
to represent the younger line of the patent 
houses; the present Covent Garden 
Theatre (the third occupying that site) 
being justly entitled to trace its descent 
from the duke’s company, who competed 
for public patronage with his Majesty’s 
servants under Killigrew in the early days 
of the Restoration. 

Each has been twice destroyed by fire, 
Drury Lane in 1672 and 1809; Covent 
Garden in 1808 and 1856; but as the 
second Drury Lane Theatre (the work of 
Wren) was not burnt, but pulled down in 
1791, to be replaced by a much larger 
building, the older of the two establish- 
ments may Claim to have enjoyed the great- 
er immunity from this terrible scourge. 

The credit of the introduction of native 
actresses to the London stage has been 
claimed for both Killigrew and Davenant. 
Certain, however, it is, that the innovation 
was exceedingly distasteful to English 
audiences so long accustomed to see 
women’s characters entrusted to boy ac- 
tors. The appearance of a French com- 
pany in London with women among them 
called forth the strongest expressions of 
disapproval, and one Puritanical writer 
says : ‘*Glad am I to say they were hissed, 
hooted, and pippin-pelted from the stage, 
so that I do not think they will soon be 
ready to try the same again.” It was not 
till 1661 that Davenant employed Mrs. 
Davenport (so well known by reason of 
her sham marriage with Aubrey de Vere, 
Earl of Oxford) to act the part of Roxa- 
lana in “ The Siege of Rhodes.” 

Amongst the literary and scientific men 
with whom Monconys associated during 
his stay here were Henry Oldenburg, first 
secretary to the Royal Society, who was 
lodging at the time “au Vieux Mail,” 
where our indefatigable traveller sought 
him out on the day after his arrival in 
London. Like Monconys himself, Olden- 
burg had been employed as tutor to young 
noblemen completing their education, and 
a correspondence of tastes and a leaning 
towards similar scientific objects probably 
materially assisted the foreigner in making 
the acquaintance of (amongst others) 
Robert Boyle, afterwards president of the 
Royal Society, who was himself the inti- 
mate friend and associate of Aubrey, 

Locke, and Evelyn. 

Thus while the young Duke de Che- 
vreuse was enjoying the more fleeting 
pleasures of the town, which the king was 
able to introduce him to (we read of them 
going out hunting at 4 A.M., and, after din- 


in the afternoon, to finish the day with 
dancing at Whitehall, when the queen gave 
“un petit bal qui dura jusqu’& minuit”), 
the more frugal mind of Monconys was 
fully occupied in conducting experiments 
with “larmes de verre” and other scien- 
tific playthings in the laboratories of. 
Oldenburg and Boyle, or in discussing 
philosophy with the author of the “ Levia- 
than,” “*M. Obs” (Hobbes) the free-thinker. 
Indeed, save for an occasional visit to one 
or other of the theatres, when he was in 
attendance on the duke, Monconys seems 
to have held aloof during his stay from 
indulging in the frivolities of London ; and 
on one occasion finding himself in the no- 
toriously disreputable quarter of the town 
called “* Whetstone Park,” he is careful 
to explain to posterity that the disagree- 
able people whom he encountered there 
“ne me dirent rien, jugeant bien que je 
n’estois pas de leur gibier.” The district 
between Holborn and Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
bearing this name, is frequently alluded 
to by those plain-spoken writers, Wycher- 
ley and Shadwell, in describing the man- 
ners and follies of the age. Although 
brought in contact with most of the lead- 
ing members of King Charles II.’s easy- 
going entourage, a single reference to the 
pages of the original will enable any reader 
who has the curiosity to see for himself 
the moral rectitude of the man of letters, 
when his thirst for knowledge of the ways 
of England led him into a society where 
his sense of right and wrong was likely to 
be rudely assailed. 

Reviews and races were frequently held 
in “I parc” (Hyde Park); and, amongst 
other amusements, we read that “M. le 
Duc fut avec le Roy voir la course du 
valet du pied du Duc d’York, les combats 
d’homme 4 homme, et des chiens avec 
des ours.” The foot-races between the 
dependants of royalty and the nobility 
were very popular; and Pepys mentions 
that in July, 1663, a great foot-race was 
run on Banstead Downs, between Lee, 
the Duke of Richmond’s footman, and a 
tyler, a famous runner. On this occasion, 
though the king and the Duke of York 
“bet three or four to one upon the tyler’s 
head,” the footman was returned the win- 
ner. 

Through the courtesy of Henry Olden- 
burg the meetings of the Royal Society 
were thrown open to Monconys, who at- 
tended their deliberations on more than 
one occasion at Arundel House and at 
Gresham College; indeed, an unusual 
mark of favor was shown the distinguished 
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dent, gave directions that their transac- 
tions should be communicated to him in 
his native tongue, on Oldenburg’s ac- 
quainting the Society with Monconys’s 
ignorance of the English language. 

The last feature of interest it will be 
possible to notice on the present occasion 
is a visit to the House of Commons, where 
Monconys tells us he was on the 29th 
May (the anniversary of the king’s coro- 
nation). The House was then occupied 
by the comparatively uneventful session 
of 1663, when neither the popularity of the 
king nor of Clarendon had as yet begun 
to wane. Charles, with a view to concili- 
ate at one and the same time his Catholic 
and his Nonconformist subjects, had in 
the previous year issued his first Declara- 
tion of Indulgence, which was met by the 
House with an address declaring on their 
part the necessity for the maintenance of 
the Act of Uniformity ; but it was not till 
the sessions of 1664 and the following 
year that the Commons passed (doubtless 
at the instigation of Clarendon) the Con- 
venticle Act and the Five Mile Act, both 
measures pressing heavily upon the Non- 
conformists. The youth of Parliament in 
1663 (it was impossible to foresee that it 
would not be dissolved till seventeen years 
from the time of its being summoned in 
1661) was another reason why the House 
of Commons should not thus early be 
showing the temper it did a few years 
later, when the Dutch war (so popular at 
the outset) had come to an inglorious ter- 
mination with the peace of Breda; and 
when it entered upon the consideration of 
those home measures so distasteful alike 
to the king and his court. 

The impressions produced on the minds 
of foreigners when visiting the seat of our 
legislature are always full of interest, and 
the aspect of the chamber itself, as seen 
by Monconys, deserves attention. “Le 
lieu ow ils s’assemblent ‘est une chambre 
mediocrement grande, environnée de six 
ou sept rangs de degrez couverts de sarge 
verte et disposez en amphitheatre, au 
milieu desquels il y a un preau, au fond 
duquel vis-a-vis de la porte est une grande 
chaise & bras, avec un dossier de meniie 
sarge doré et ouvragé, haut de sept ou 
huit pieds, dans lequel s’asseoit le Presi- 
dent, tournant le dos & la fenestre, et le 
visage & la porte. Au dessus de la porte, 
bien plus haut que les derniers degrez est 
une tribune, ou il y a encore trois ou 
quatre rangs de ces degrés; il y a place 
pour 500 personnes ; devant la chaise du 
President est un Bureau, ou sont les Gref- 
fers, ou Secretaires.” 
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The speaker’s chair was then filled 
by Sir Edward Turner, he having been 
elected to that high office on 8th May, 
1661, on which day the new Parliament 
first met. The “Greffiers” were then 
Messrs. William Goldesbrough and 
Sharpe, they having apparently succeeded 
William Jessop and Ralph Darnall, Esqrs., 
who were unanimously chosen by the 
House to be its principal officers on the 
meeting of King Charles II.’s first Parlia- 
ment, 25th April, 1660. 

The green hue of the benches of the 
Lower Chamber is preserved to the pres- 
ent day, but, as the observant foreigner 
did not enter the House of Lords during 
his stay in London, it must be left to con- 
jecture whether the red tint of the seats 
and carpetings of the upper House is 
derived from sources equally ancient. 
Monconys distinctly states that he visited 
Westminster before dinner, and that he 
met the members coming out of the House 
at the conclusion of the sitting; and, to 
the curious in such matters, it will present 
a striking contrast to the hours of meeting 
in recent sessions, when it is stated that 
in the seventeenth century it was custom- 
ary for the House to adjourn till the early 
hour of 8 A.M. at its next meeting, little 
business being transacted, except on com- 
mittees, after the dinner-hour; and it was 
usual, when the House continued sitting 
in the afternoon, to put it to the vote 
whether candles should be brought in to 
enable it to prolong its deliberations. 

At Westminster Monconys and his pa- 
tron first set foot in London; at Westmins- 
ter we will part from them, though much 
yet remains to be written of their experi- 
ences inthis country. The interest of the 
plain facts recorded by this almost un- 
known writer is incontestable; would that 
they had first received critical attention at 
the hands of some English writer not 
equally unknown. 

ARTHUR IRWIN DASENT. 


From Blacxwood’s Magazine. 
THE CRUISE OF THE CHRYSALIS (A NINE- 
TON YAWL) OVER THE NORTH SEA TO 
HOLLAND, AND THROUGH HOLLAND, 
FRIESLAND, AND ON THE ZUYDER ZEE. 


AccounTs of cruises in small yachts 
have a certain interest for all healthy En- 
glishmen, whether their hobby be sailing 
or not; but small yachts that are under 
fifteen tons are necessarily limited in their 
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choice of cruising-grounds. There is, 
however, one cruising-ground of fairly 
easy access, where there is plenty of room, 
plenty of variety, and which is ay 
foreign in its appearance, and that is Hol- 
land and its great inland sea, the Zuyder 
Zee, bordered by its many ancient cities, 
each with a capital harbor, and with its 
islands, which are worlds of themselves, 
not satellites of the mainland. It is a fa- 
vorite cruising-ground of mine, and the 
following is the log of a little yacht be- 
longing to my wife and myself, which 
carried her joint owners a delightful cruise 
on Dutch waterways. 

The Chrysalis (a name compounded of 
the names of her owners) is ten tons 
builders’ measurement, and nine tons Y. 
R.A. She is forty feet long over all, and 
nine feet beam, with the moderate draught 
of four feet nine inches, but quite enough 
for Dutch canals and rivers. She is the 
fisherman’s idea of a good sea-boat, hav- 
ing a “flat floor and two good ends,” 
ballasted with a ‘ead keel. She is very 
snugly rigged as a yawl, is as handy asa 
Una boat, dry in a seaway, and fairly fast. 
The accommodation consists of a good 
forecastle with two cots, cooking-galley, 
pantry, lavatory, main cabin about eight 
feet square, and two bed berths on each 
side of a narrow well, over which hatches 
slide in bad weather. 

We left Lowestoft harbor at noon on 
the 3d June. There was but a light air 
from the south-east — dead ahead, as our 
course was south-east—and we had to 
use our sweep to get out of the harbor. 
We tacked slowly down the Roads to the 
southward until we reached Pakefield Gat, 
when we stood out to sea, the wind hav- 
ing southered, so that we could lay our 
course. With all lower sail and jib- 
headed topsail set, the boat lay over and 
leapt through the waves, the wind freshen- 
ing quickly and settling from the south- 
west. We had set the log at twelve 
o’clock at noon, and were fairly astart 
upon our voyage across the North Sea. 
Directly we got oytside the sands we ex- 
perienced a long ground-swell, caused, as 
it happened, by a strong blow of the day 
before in mid-sea. The glass was falling 
too rapidly to be reassuring, and we meant 
to hurry across as fast as we could, as the 
swell might, as far as we knew, be a token 
of a coming gale, instead of a consequence 
of one that was past, so we sailed her with 
her lee-rail awash, and the tops of the | 
waves now and then breaking over the 
fore-deck. 

By three o’clock the land had entirely 
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disappeared. We were also out of the track 
of coasting steamers and vessels, and there 
was not another sail in sight. We might 
expect now to be alone on the circle of the 
sea until we fell in with the North Sea 
fishing-fleet in the early morning. The 
wind freshening and the sea increasing, 
too much water was coming aboard over 
the bows, so we lowered the stay foresail, 
which is a very pressing sail on a small 
craft, while the jib is a lifting sail. The 
effect was marked. Although our speed 
was scarcely lessened, we went along per- 
fectly dry over a bright blue translucent 
sea, with a surge of dazzling whiteness 
roaring away from our lee-bow. 

At five we took in the topsail, and 
shortly afterwards the mizzen; and at 
seven, as the wind was now strong, and 
the high swell beginning to break, we 
lowered the topmast. Relieved of the 
top-hamper, the little yacht bore herself 
easily and bravely in what was really an 
awkward sea, such, indeed, as you might 
not see in a hundred journeys across in 
the summer time. “A winter sea anda 
winter sky,” said the skipper, as he looked 
back at the stormy yellow sunset and 
black, hard-edged clouds. For some time 
before the sun neared the horizon it had 
been surrounded by a halo of rainbow 
colors —a “ sundog,” as it is called, which 
always presages wind; the glass was fall- 
ing rapidly, and was below thirty inches, 
so that we apprehended a dirty night of it. 
It now took all our skill to dodge the 
break of the swell. ‘ White horses ” cov- 
ered the sea all round, and we went slid- 
ing up one side of a steep wave and 
down another in a lively fashion, luffing to 
it if the wave came on the bow, or bearing 
away, so that her stern lifted to it first, if 
the wave came on the quarter. Every 
now and then there would be a sudden 
lull, then a gathering of a greater wave, 
which would come roaring along as if it 
meant to engulf us, but we would rise in 
what appeared to be a marvellous manner 
over its height ; but the drop on its other 
side down its steep swift slope, and the 
dive into the two or three short high 
waves which succeeded each big one, was 
athing to be remembered rather than to 
be welcomed. Wet jackets and holding 
on was the order of the day. 

At 8.45 P.M. we hauled the log, which 
registered 57} knots, so that we had been 
travelling at the remarkable speed — un- 
der the circumstances of a rough sea and 
towing a jolly — of over six knots an hour, 


|a knot equalling 1.1515 of an English mile. 


The jolly was half full of water, and was 
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too big to get on board. We fully ex- 
pected to lose her every minute. 

As it grew dark we took the precaution 
of changing to our second jib, and taking 
two reefs in the mainsail, also reeving two 
other reef-earings in case the expected 
gale broke during the night. We were 
now snug enough for the night, and to our 
relief the wind grew no stronger. When 
we got among the lights of the North Sea 
fishing-fleet, which shone brightly and in 
numbers all around us, we sailed close 
under the sterns of one or two of the 
smacks as they lay at their nets, and asked 
them to report us at Lowestoft on their 
return in the morning. 

It was quite light long before the sun 
rose from behind a low wall of black 
cloud, the upper edge of which was a 
straight line of flame; and the mackerel 
clouds in the western sky, and the heav- 
ing sea beneath, were ruddier far than the 
eastern sky and sea. With the sunrise it 
fell calm, and as the swell still continued 
in some degree, the rolling of the boat 
made the windless sails flap loudly, and the 
boom swing and jerk as if it would rive 
the boat to pieces. 

Sending up the topmast and making all 
sail, we drifted along until five o’clock, 
when the two tall towers of Scheveningen 
were faintly visible through the haze. 
Then we came suddenly out of the clear 
blue sea into a muddy torrent, the line of 
demarcation being as perfectly sharp as a 
division between two solids rather than 
between two liquids. This was the ebb- 
water from the Maas, and soon the ship- 
ping entering Maas sluice was plainly to 
be seen. A fine breeze sprang up from 
the westward with the flood-tide about 
nine o’clock; and with wind and tide in 
our favor, and all sail set, we smoked 
away up the long miles of uninteresting 
tiver at a rare pace, and at twelve o’clock 
we dropped anchor just off the park at 
Rotterdam, a hundred yards below the 
quay of the Harwich steamers. A hasty 
run ashore to despatch a telegram to the 
wife to cross by the night boat, which 
brought her to us by nine o’clock the next 
morning, and then a general clean and 
tidying up, and a comfortable meal and 
rest. 

Of a place so well known as Rotterdam 
we have nothing to say here; and I de- 
sire to assume that every reader knows 
something of the history of the Nether- 
lands, for thoroughly to enjoy Holland 
Journeyings a more than superficial ac- 
quaintance with her past is necessary. 

We “did” the town, and visited the 
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Hague with its pictures, and Schevenin- 
gen, with its quaint Noah’s arks of brightl 
painted fishing-boats tossing in the surf, 
its fish-auctions on the beach, and its 
teams of horses hauling up the vessels on 
the strand. 

Our anchorage could not be called a 
quiet one, owing to the swell caused by 
passing steamers ; but it was fresher and 
pleasanter than to moor in one of the 
many havens or basins which lie within 
Rotterdam streets, and are so crowded 
with barges and small steamers, and have 
such a busy movement of going and com- 
ing, and loading and discharging cargo, 
that they remind one of the teeming activ- 
ity of the occupants of the galleries of an 
ants’ nest, when laid bare by an intruding 
spade. 

At half past five on the Thursday morn- 
ing a fussy little tug, only large enough to 
hold her powerful engines, took us in tow; 
and when the “missus” turned out at 
breakfast-time, she found us moving gently 
along the broad, smooth river, with a mo- 
tion so motionless that it was imperceptible 
in the cabin, although we were travelling 
at the rate of five miles an hour. We 
formed one of a procession of five vessels 
in two files, each with her warp fast to the 
steamer — two lighters, two ¢ja/ks, and 
ourselves. 

The tjalk abreast of us, as a type of all 
other tjalks in the country, which by scores 
and hundreds we met daily, may be de- 
scribed. She was massively built of var- 
nished oak, with bows so bluff as to be 
almost square, a straight-sided box, made, 
like all Dutch craft, to slide over the 
water rather than through it, and with im- 
mense wing-like lee-boards on each side 
to let down and supply the place of a keel 
when going to windward. A tall mast 
bore a lofty, narrow-headed mainsail with 
a short, curved gaff, and a fore-staysail 
from the bow. The great rudder bore 
along its upper edge a grotesquely carved 
and gaily painted lion couchant, the most 
common of all the rudder decorations, and 
of as much importance as the familiar 
figure-head in sea-going ships. 

Hull and spars were brightly varnished, 
with casings of polished brass, and rings 
and scrolls of red and blue paint wherever 
there was room; the staves of the water- 
barrels were green and white, and marvel- 
lous landscapes were painted on the ends. 
There was aneat raised cabin at the stern, 
gaily ornamented in green and yellow, with 
little white-curtained, flower-decked win- 
dows, through which one caught glimpses 





of a spotless dolls’-house interior, with 
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shining pots and pans and quaint shapes 
of blue and brown earthen vessels. Of 
course all the items of household life — 
cooking, washing, the baby’s toilet, and so 
on— were performed in the most open 
and unconcerned manner on deck. 

The river Yssel from Rotterdam to 
Gouda is somewhat tame and uninterest- 
ing. The chief impression was that ev- 
erything was slowly gliding — ourselves, 
the craft we met or passed, the high banks, 
and the farmers’ chariots (the word cart 
conveys no idea of the quaint shapes of 
these vehicles), and the hazy clouds which 
made the day so soft and silvery. A 
stork’s nest in a tall tree, with the old 
birds and young perched upon it, was the 
first excitement, and then we noticed 
many storks and herons in the bays or 
which, between breakwaters, are numer- 
ous. Many of these bays are utilized for 
setting the fishermen’s nets. In others, 
men were digging up the deposited mud 
which supplies the material to the many 
brickyards along the river. In these yards 
are made the clinkers or narrow bricks 
with which so many of the streets and 
roads of Holland are paved, a neat and 
cleanly method, cnly available in a land 
where the heavy traffic goes by water. 

It was afternoon when we arrived at 
Gouda, and casting loose from the steam- 
er, we had to pole the yacht through the 
lock and into the narrow town canals. In 
these we made nearly the entire circuit of 
the town in company with many other 
craft. It was a slow progress, as there 
were a score of bridges which had to be 
opened. Only twe vessels were allowed 
to pass through each time, and then the 
bridge would be shut to allow the passen- 
gers to cross. At length we reached the 
main canal, and moored under a grove of 
trees in front of some little shops, with 
tjalks before, behind, and outside of us. 
The canal looked doubly dirty, as they 
always do in the towns; but there was no 
perceptible smell, and we saw a boy lie 
down on his stomach, part the floating 
filth with his hands, and drink heartily. 
Women would come up with two buckets, 
one of which, filled with slops, they would 
empty into the canal, and the other they 
would fill with water for household use. 

Nearly every street in Gouda had a 
canal down it, and in this respect and the 
general quaintness of its tree-shaded 
houses, I should call Gouda one of the 
most thoroughly typical towns in Holland. 
In its vast, plain church we saw a tailor 
plying his trade, the half-made clothes 
spread out over the pews. He was prob- 
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ably the sacristan of the church also. In 
Enkhuisen church we sawa baby’s peram- 
bulator, and clothes hung out todry. Of 
course the Dutchman does not take off 
his hat when he walks about an empty 
church, nor does he cease smoking. 

At Gouda, as everywhere in Holland, 
we noticed the perfect whiteness of the 
linen of the poorest people. The little 
children playing in the street*had on the 
whitest of stockings and pinafores even at 
the close of the day. The extreme soft- 
ness of the water in the canals makes it 
easy to wash with a moderate amount 
of elbow-grease. The formal blue wire- 
gauze blinds in every front sitting-room 
window, of exactly the same pattern; the 
heavily handsome, shining front doors, 
ernamented with scroll-work ; the. formal 
rows of flat-branched and close-trimmed 
trees, between the houses and the canal; 
the deep shade, and the extreme dislike 
to admitting sunlight into the houses ; the 
heavy, lace-edged blinds, never more than 
half drawn up; the glimpses through the 
windows of trim tea-tables, with tiny paraf- 
fin-lamps glowing under tea-urns ; the out- 
door mirrors set at an angle outside the 
windows, to show the curious /rouw 
within who comes along the street, and 
also reflecting her own face to the passer- 
by, — all and every one of these charac- 
teristics of Dutch towns were noted during 
our evening walk in Gouda. 

But on this evening, as on every evening 
during our cruise, we felt sleepy at ten 
o’clock; and the deep, delicious sleep of 
the yachtsman on quiet waters was too 
rudely broken at four the next morning, 
when a steam-tug took us in tow in com- 
pany with four other craft bound to 
Amsterdam by Overtoom, the direct trad- 
ing-route, but one which, for reasons to be 
presently seen, yachtsmen should avoid. 

Early as it was, business on the canal 
had all begun. We moved very slowly 
round the sharp curves of the canal out 
of Gouda, and at no time went faster than 
a man’s quick walk. Thus it was easy 
for the numerous pedlar boats to hitch 
alongside the craft and sell their bread, 
cheese, butter, milk, and vegetables, being 
towed a mile or two in the process. We 
were fairly successful with our limited 
Dutch in asking them the names of places. 
“ Who ate dat ?” sounds niggerish, but is 
the proper say of pronouncing (not of 
spelling) “What place is that?” If one 


man only replied we understood, and 
could spot the place on the map; but 
generally three or four would shout out 





the name together, and then the result 
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was confusing, being double Dutch with | 


avengeance. We glided dreamily along 
the broad canal passing Boskoop; a col- 
lection of brightly colored dolis’-houses 
on both sides of the canal, with well-kept 
gardens, smart summer-houses with com- 
placent mottoes, as “Ons Genoegen,” 
“Our Delight.” The women’s washing- 
tubs amused us. They are sunk in the 
canal at the foot of each garden, and have 
a ledge around. In these the housewife 
may stand dry-foot, though up to her ma- 
tronly waist in water, and wash her clothes 
in the canal without stooping. 

There was ever the same stream of 
passing craft, sailing, and towed by steam- 
ers, horses, and by dogs. Of course it is 
a common sight to see small carts drawn 
along the streets and roads by dogs; but 
it looked outlandish to see dogs marching 
gravely along the canal-banks towing the 
small boats laden with green milk-pails, 
or red cheeses, or flowers and vegetables. 
This mode of towing was, however, gen- 
erally confined to the smaller side-canals. 
The dogs look well-fed and happy, doing 
their work willingly and cheerfully, and 
distinctly proud of their equipage, and 
jealous of other dog-carts. 

We took a sharp turn through the sluice 
at Gouwsluis, and shortly reached the 
very quaintest of canal-side villages — 
Alphen — with a stork’s nest on a chim- 
ney-top, the bird on one leg calmly survey- 
ing the busy scene below as the vessels 
glided through the bridge, with groups of 
waiting passengers on each side. 

From Alphen our long procession went 
peacefully along until of a sudden we en- 
tered the large lake known as Brassemmer 
Meer, which was calm and placid, with 
low reedy shores fading on either hand. 
It was about two miles across it, and 
took us a very agreeable half-hour. At 
the other side we entered a little village, 
the canal being the street thereof, as 
usual, and the houses close to the water’s 
edge. Our route now lay along the border 
of the great Polder, which took the place 
of the renowned Haarlem Meer, a folder 
being the low meadows intersected with 
dykes, which were once the bed of a lake, 
but have been drained, and now form the 
very greenest and most fertile of marshes. 
As far as the eye could reach stretched 
the perfectly flat meadows straightly cut, 
with numberless gleaming dykes, instead 
of the sea where once naval battles were 
fought between Dutch and Spaniard. The 
level was some twelve feet below the sur- 
rounding canal on which we were sailing, 
and into which by a series of easy steps, 
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from dyke to little canal, and little canal 
to big canal, the water was pumped by 
wind and steam mills. Holland is largely 
made out of such polders. 

On our right was a very large lake, on 
which the title of Haarlem Meer has de- 
scended. It has openings into the canal, 
and had many small crafts sailing on it. 

This particular route was new to alt of 
us. Haarlem was on our left, and the 
river Amstel on our right, and Overtoom 
infront of us. After passing many frnit- 
ful market-gardens intersected with broad 
dykes, we came in sight of Amsterdam; 
but leaving its towers on the right, we 
came late in the afternoon to the fouilest 
place imaginable, a narrow canal filled 
with foul fluid, inky in color, where it 
could be seen for the crowd of vessels 
upon it, and smelling vilely. 

Our steamer had cast us off and gone 
ahead, and for more than an hour we had 
to pole through a crowd of barges, all 
struggling to enter a lock, into which at 
last we goi. 

Through-the lock our steamer took us 
in tow again, along the most awful sewer, 
with chemical works, scavengers’ heaps, 
manure-factories, and unnamable abomi- 
nations on its banks —the lighter in front 
of us, being deeply laden, churning up 
the pestilential mud from the bottom. 
We shut the wife down below with a bot- 
tle of eau-de-Cologne in front of her, and 
we held our breath and wondered where 
we were going to. We ought of course 
to have taken the route by the Amstel or 
by Haarlem. 

Matters improved by-and-by, and we 
reached a basin hard by the railway bridge, 
where the steamer cast us off for good, 
and we presently poled to a dock com- 
municating with the Y. As the wind la 
we should have to beat out of the doc 
through a narrow opening into the river, 
and a host of longshore loafers gathered 
round and offered to pilot us to Amster- 
dam (which was just around the corner so 
to speak), coolly demanding from ten to 
thirty shillings for the service, and prophe- 
sying our destruction if we ventured with- 
out them. Quickly hoisting our sails and 
making a few inquiries as to the depth of 
water from a customs officer who had 
boarded us, we set sail, and at the third 
tack were standing for the entrance, while 
a large East India steamer coming up the 
river was also making for it. Seeing that 
we should meet in the entrance, and as 
sails have pride of place over steam irre- 
spective of size, she shut off steam, and 
we held on our course. A boat-load of 
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pilots had followed us, and seeing what 
they thought was our predicament cried, 
“What do you think of it now? Won't 
you take a pilot now?” receiving a reply 
in forcible if not polite English. We 
judged our distance accurately, and slid 
out between the bow of the steamer and 
the jetty, with at least six feet to spare on 
either side. 

It was a treat to be on the fresh and 
sparkling Y after the horrors of Over- 
toom, and bowling gaily along we soon 
reached the little piers jutting out from 
the quay near the station, and were moored 
and stowed, and with dinner under way, 
and a group of the curiously dressed Mar- 
ken people, who had come from a schuyt 
close by, surveying us. On this old-world 
island on the Zuyder Zee, close as it is to 
Amsterdam, the people wear a costume 
which is comically picturesque. 

The streets of Amsterdam are delight- 
ful, with their curious and variegated 

ables, and the angles at which the houses 
ean, supported as they are more by each 
other than by their rotting pile-founda- 
tions driven into peaty mud. From the 
enthralling (to womankind) shops in the 
Niewendijk and Kaalverstraat to the odds 
and ends of the Jews’ quarter, there is a 
picture at every step; but most of all do 
I like the Y itself, that broad river which 
was once an arm of the Zuyder Zee, but 
is now cut off from it by immense sluices. 
Fresh and breezy and wide, it is a kaleido- 
scope of craft, from the great East India 
steamers and ocean-going ships which 
have come by the deep ship-canal from 
the new haven at Ymuiden, to the schuyts 
from the Zuyder Zee, long lighters from 
the Rhine, and tjalks and barges of many 
kinds from the inland canals. The small 
craft sail through rapidly opening bridges 
among the queer gables along the town 
canal, and other craft are disgorged as it 
were out of the houses, and scatter upon 
the Y. 

Yachting is a pastime growing more 
into favor with the Dutch, especially with- 
in the last two years. Their pleasure- 
craft are of two kinds: the flat-bottomed 
boiejer, with its bluff bows and great lee- 
boards, simply a dandified model of the 
usual tjalk, most solidly built of varnished 
oak, clumsy to look at, but really fast in 
sailing, particularly in running before the 
wind ; and the beamy centre-board yacht, 
of American model, of which there are 
many at Amsterdam. All the yachts are 
kept up with the utmost care, the ironwork 
not galvanized but kept bright polished, 
and the brass work and varnish dazzling 
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to behold. The internal arrangements 
are also remarkably neat and good. 

Then, as a relief from the admiration of 
the craft, we can go to the Rijks Museum, 
one of the finest in Europe, and never tire 
of the pictures. Let whosoever goes there 
be sure not to miss the part knowa as 
the Netherlands Museum, where there 
are natural-size models of peasant homes, 
with family groups, life-size, of the inhab- 
itants. Zeeland, Friesland, Walcheren, 
Hindeloopen, are all reproduced with start- 
ling fidelity. 

One fine morning we ran across the Y, 
under foresail only, to the locks at the 
entrance of the North Holland Canal, and 
through these we hoisted all sail and ran 
quickly along the canal before a light, fair 
wind. 

The North Holland Canal was the great 
highway for ships from the sea at Nieu- 
wediep until the shorter canal from Ymui- 
den to Amsterdam took away all the 
heavy traffic. Now only the country craft 
and small steamers navigate it, and it is 
comparatively deserted, but it is broad 
and deep and kept in perfect order. The 
villages and houses on the banks are all of 
one type, the houses square with pyram- 
idal roofs of great height, partly thatched 
and partly tiled in ornamental patterns, 
the tiles so highly glazed as to shine as if 
varnished, The land being lower than 
the canal, frequently only the roofs of the 
farmhouses were visible above the banks ; 
but, where walls were visible, we saw 
hanging on them rows of milk-pails, some 
of copper bright-scoured outside, but 
painted red or green inside, and some- 
times of gaily painted wood. The houses 
were gaily painted also, with green gables 
pricked out with white or yellow. Around 
each square farmhouse was a square plot, 
with generally a square of trees in rows, 
and a square of green, weed-covered dyke. 
A little bridge crossing the dyke would 
have a gaily ornamented gate across it, 
by its size and decoration indicating the 
owner’s wealth or taste. The paths up to 
the house were often painted with patterns 
and borders, and very commonly the 
trunks of the trees up to the height of 
six feet from the ground were painted, 
chiefly blue, but sometimes red or brown. 
The shorn sheep tethered to the banks, 
and with canvas jackets on to replace the 
warm woo!; the black-and-white cattle 
in the meadows, many of these having 
canvas coats on also; the numerous wind- 
mills, revolving the opposite way to En- 


| glish windmills ; the brilliant green of the 
| grass, silver of the dykes, and sheen of 
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flowers in the sunshine, —all gave food 
for remark as we slipped quietly along, 

When we reached Purmerend, where 
there are locks, the wind had shifted to 
the westward, and, as the canal takes a 
sudden turn in that direction, we could 
not sail any further, but we arranged with 
a man and horse to tow us as far as Mo- 
lenbuurt, where the canal again turns to 
the northward. Our steed went at a jog- 
trot, with the man sitting sideways on its 
back, and took us along faster than a man 
could walk. When we met other craft 
also towing, one or the other, according to 
the rule of the road and the side on which 
the tow-path might be, stopped his horse 
and let the tow-line slack, so that the 
meeting horse and vessel might pass over. 
This was in all cases very skilfully done 
just at the right moment. 

The country on the right was chiefly 
polders, taking the place of the great 
Beemster Lake and others. On the left 
was a large mere, called Langemeer. At 
Molenbuurt our towman cast us off, re- 
ceiving three guelders, about 6¢. a mile 
for his services. We hoisted all sail, but 
it fell calm, and we had to employ another 
man to tow us, 

At Alkmaar we moored under a pleas- 
ant grove of trees in a small park, and 
were soon besieged by the usual inquisi- 
tive crowd ; the boys were rather trouble- 
some, but the grown-up people were ex- 
ceedingly civil, and apparently were much 
impressed by the Prince of Wales’s feath- 
ers which, as the badge of our club, ap- 
peared upon our caps and flag. They 
were all much interested to find that a 
lady was on board such a little boat. 

The weigh-house at Alkmaar is a well- 
known subject for a sketch; and the mar- 
xet ona a is a sight, crammed as it 
is with piles of cheeses, brought by the 
craft which crowd the town canal; while 
country chariots, with their high poop 
canopies, bring the stout farmers and their 
silver-crowned wives to make the quaint 
old town gay with quaint dresses. 

In a field on the other side of the canal, 
opposite the yacht, was a tall pole with a 
platform on the top, and on this obligingly 
placed coign of vantage a stork had built 
its nest. It was most amusing to watch 
through our glasses the old storks feeding 
the young ones; and in the morning be- 
fore breakfast, I crossed with my camera 
and proceeded to take some photographs 
of them. While so doing, a young farmer 
came down, and invited me and my frouw 
to go and see the butter and cl.cese mak- 
ing at his farm. We did so, finding the 
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house to be of the usual type. The dyke 
surrounding the premises stank most 
frightfully, and its filth was in extreme 
contrast to the neatness and cleanliness of 
the house, outbuildings, and utensils of 
the farm. 

We duly saw the round cheeses mould- 
ed and made and the butter pressed, and 
then entered the cow-byres, which at this 
time of the year were empty, the cattle 
being in the fields. They occupied one 
side of the square house, and had no 
ceiling, the whole of the space above the 
height of the walls and under the great 
pyramidal roof being empty and open, 
only the living-rooms being ceiled off 
fromit. The byres were beautifully clean, 
and bright with paint and varnish, colored 
oilcloth being laid all along where the 
sterns of the cows would overhang, and 
the stalls deeply floored with loose sea- 
shells. Rings in overhead beams marked 
the places where the cows’ tails were tied 
up at milking-time out of the way. The 
farmer pointed with pride to several swal- 
lows’ nests under the low beams, and un- 
derneath each nest was placed a flat shelf 
to prevent the droppings of the birds from 
soiling the floor below. 

In the garden we saw rabbits in a dove- 
cot perched on the top of a tall pole, and 
doves in rabbit-hutches close to the 
ground, and some beautiful golden pheas- 
ants, and then we took a closer photograph 
of the stork’s nest. The old bird was very 
suspicious of our camera, and made her 
young ones lie close in the nest. 

After breakfast we made all sail, and 
went tearing along before a fine breeze 
northward, approaching within a couple 
of miles of the coast, where the lofty sand- 
dunes, tumultuous in form, and showin 
white in the sun, which keep the No 
Sea out of Holland, bore us company for 
many miles. It was a pleasant, rippling 
sail to Nieuwediep, the only excitement 
being at the floating drawbridges, which 
were not well watched by their keepers, 
the traffic on the canal being so slight, so 
that we had to holloa loud and long to get 
them opened in time, and check the speed 
of the yacht by “ yawing ” her about. 

In the evening we strolled along the 
great Helder Dyke, along the North Sea 
shore, a massive work which wins admi- 
ration, and looked over the troublous Zuy- 
der Zee, which, however, appeared placid 
and calm and tempting for the morrow. 

We soon engaged a pilot for the dan- 
gerous crossing to Harlingen, and were up 
in the morning at four o’clock, and by five 
were through the lock into the harbor, 
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The tide had commenced to make, and 
raced up the long, narrow harbor at a 
speed of six or seven miles an hour, so 
that we could not, as we intended, slip out 
with the ebb, and it took all the strength 
of two men to tow the yacht against the 
tide. Half-way down the harbor a pilot 
cutter was moored alongside the quay, and 
we hung on outside of her and hoisted 
sail as a light air began to make off the 
land. 

There was just sufficient wind to enable 
us to stem the tide, and we were just 
hoisting our largest topsail when we saw 
the schuyts running in from the North 
Sea before a heavy wind. They came 
bruising along in groups of a dozen or 
twenty, their bluff bows making the spin- 
drift fly. We had but little room to dodge 
between them; but in a few minutes we 
were rushing along the Texel stream of 
the Zuyder Zee before a wild squall of 
wind from the north-west, which soon rose 
to aregular smothering sea, short, choppy, 
and all white water. We had to shorten 
sail and lower the topmast in a violent 
hurry. The wife was in bed at the time, 
but was not long in dressing; and on 
emerging from the cabin saw the sea, 
which her deceitful husband had repre- 
sented to be always calm and lake-like, a 
mass of foam through which the yacht 
was flying, with a great white surge at her 
bow, and the water tumbling over on both 
sides of the deck. 

The old pilot steered us remarkably 
well through the pother, every now and 
then diving into a paper bag which he had 
brought with him, filled with coarse shag 
tobacco, frequent handfuls of which he 
transferred to his capacious cheeks. 

We were surrounded by dangerous 
shoals traversed by narrow channels 
marked out by buoys and perches, through 
which there was a race of tide. After 
about fifteen miles of fair wind and tide, 
we turned to the northward and had to 
tack tediously against the tide for about 
nine miles along the narrow Inschot chan- 
nel between the Robbesand and Molen- 
rack and the Waard-gronden shoals. 

Rounding a white buoy, we turned a 
sharp corner and sailed back almost in the 
direction in which we had come with a 
fair wind and tide down the Blauwe Sleuk 
channel to the south-east, our destination, 
Harlingen on the Friesland shore of the 
Zuyder Zee, being in sight. A heav 
thunderstorm killed the wind and it fell 
dead calm. Drifting away to the south- 
ward into shoaling water (where we poled 
along for some time) we had to anchor for 
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an hour. The heavy storm-clouds over to 
the westward looked alarming, and tempest 
after tempest passed over the islands to 
the northward, making the scene in that 
direction exceedingly grand, while we 
swayed gently on a calm sea; and to the 
eastward we could see one of those pearly 
atmospheres for which the Zuyder Zee is 
noted. The Friesland shore was lost in a 
bright haze, out of which prominent ob- 
jects such as churches, houses, and trees 
stood up boldly above the horizon, uncon- 
nected with each other; and with a silver 
streak of sea underneath and between 
them toa further horizon beyond. Each 
object was doubled by reflection, and the 
general appearance was that of a row of 
buoys of queer shapes floating upon a 
smooth lake for miles and miles. This 
appearance may be seen almost every calm 
summer day on the Zuyder Zee when a 
few miles out from shore. 

A slight breeze from the westward al- 
lowed us to raise our anchor, and then as 
we sailed away for Harlingen, a shoal of 
dolphins hove in sight, and presently over- 
took the yacht, and dividing into two com- 
pamies of a dozen in each, kept on both 
sides of the yacht within fifty yards of us. 
The gambols of these creatures, which in 
appearance are like immense porpoises, 
were very interesting. They plunged and 
dived and leaped many feet out of the 
water, falling back with a resounding 
splash, and rushing under and around the 
yacht in rapid play. They are probably 
the white-beaked dolphin, but there is 
much uncertainty as to the species of 
cetaceans inhabiting the North Sea, and 
several kinds are called by the fishermen 
by the common name of scoulter. They 
come inshore in rough weather, and are 
fond of following vessels, which perhaps 
“— may take to be of a kindred species. 

e sailed into Harlingen at three in 
the afternoon, where our appearance at- 
tracted much attention. We _ pushed 
through the lock to a comfortable moor- 
ing-place in a very narrow canal, and 
made all snug, putting the awning up be- 
tween us and the curious crowd on shore. 
The next morning a paragraph appeared 
in the newspapers, and went the round of 
the Friesland press. With the aid of a 
dictionary we translated it as follows : — 


Yesterday evening arrived here from En- 
gland a sailing-vessel so small as here before 
not over the sea is come. It is a narrowly 
built pleasure-yacht, measuring from stem to 
stern, perhaps 30 feet at the largest; in her 
middle 6 feet. Her entire hold is as cabin 
enclosed in. This little ship is provided with 
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two masts. Evidently she shall along the 
canals of our land a ¢ournée make. She is at 
least ready to sail in the Leeuwarden canal. 

Harlingen is busy on the arrival of the 
London steamers, but apparently at no 
other time. There are large and conven- 
ient docks, and every facility for trade. 

The next morning the wind was ahead 
for our course to Leeuwarden, and there 
was a collection of tow-horses and their 
attendants on the bank waiting to be em- 
ployed. Having ascertained the market 
value of a tow, we declined to pay the 
exhorbitant prices at first asked, and say- 
ing we were in no hurry, but would wait 
until the wind changed, we let them all 
depart save one who came to our terms — 
namely, 3} guelders for the tow to Leeu- 
warden, a day’s journey. So, after break- 
fast, we took his line aboard, and started 
at a jog-trot along a very narrow and wind- 
ing canal through green pastures, where 
the larks were singing high aloft in the 
sunshine in true English fashion. Our 
towman was most amusing. He was a 
yellow-haired, blue-eyed Frisian, with long, 
untidy locks, short and thick-set, but ac- 
tive and very excitable. When we came 
to a great haystack on a barge moored to 
the bank, he clambered up it on all fours 
just like a cat, to pass the tow-rope over. 
He hung his sabots over the horse’s neck, 
and put on a pair of cloth slippers. He 
had no whip, but in lieu thereof he would 
take off one slipper to beat his horse with, 
hopping the while on the other leg in a 
most ludicrous fashion. He had to stop 
to replace his slipper, and the steed, after 
trotting on a few yards, would coolly halt 
and turn round to watch. Then there 
would be a hullabaloo and a repetition of 
the performance. 

We stopped at and explored Franeker, 
a funny little town half-way to Leeuwar- 
den, and then under way again we trotted 
merrily along in an enjoyable manner, but 
without much incident, passing many 
small villages, of which one, called Dei- 
num, had a remarkable church spire with 
a globular top, something like a huge in- 
verted turnip, or, more poetically, the min- 
aret of a Moorish mosque. 

We arrived at Leeuwarden, and moored 
in a widening of the canal with sylvan 
surroundings, so that we seemed to be in 
a lake ina park. Hundreds of terns were 
swooping and circling about us, between 
the trees and over the water, looking bril- 
liantly white in the sunshine against a ris- 
ing thunder-cloud, while their plaintive 
cries mingled with the growl of the distant 
thunder. 
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We were at once boarded by a civil 
harbor-master, who spoke English, and 
procured us a pilot over the Friesland 
meres for the next day but one. 

Leeuwarden is a remarkably fine town, 
with modern and fashionable appearances 
fitting in better than usual with the pic- 
turesque characteristics of an ancient 
Dutch city. The gold helmet, with frontal 
bangles and pins, is commonly worn by 
the women, and when covered only by a 
rich lace cap is very taking; but when, as 
is too often the case, it is surmounted by 
a modern bonnet or hat, with artificial 
flowers and gay ribbons, the effect is in- 
congruous, 

Early in the morning we were awakened 
by the lowing of cattle and bleating of 
sheep, which passed us at frequent inter- 
vals; but there was no sound of tramping 
feet, which was puzzling until we awoke 
to the fact that these droves of animals 
were being conveyed in steamers and sail- 
ing-craft along the canal, and not by road. 
The canals were chock-full of vessels un- 
loading animals, merchandise, cheeses, 
crockery (blue and brown, and quaint and 
artistic in shape), flowers, and vegetables. 

The cattle-market was beautifully clean, 
and the drovers’ and dealers’ proceedings 
remarkably orderly. The open spaces of 
the city were converted into markets — 
flowers in one place, cheeses in another, 
hardware in a third, meat in another, and 
so on. The streets were crowded, and 
the brilliant sun shone fiercely upon the 
golden helmets which bobbed everywhere 
through the crowd. These helmets are 
often of very great value, and set with 
jewels. Ofcourse they are treasured heir- 
looms. The jewellers’ shops are full of 
them, and full also of the delicate filigree- 
work for which Leeuwarden is noted. 

We did some marketing for provisions, 
and in vain search for mutton bought some 
kid’s flesh, which was very sweet and 
crisp. Meat was always our great diffi- 
culty, and at Hoorn we were actually of- 
fered horse-flesh as a delicacy. 

The pilot came on board at five the 
next morning, and the yacht was poled a 
long circuit through the canals and out 
the other side of the town while we were 
yetin bed. Many routes were now open 
to us through the most charming district 
of Friesland, and our actual route was de- 
termined from hour to hour by the wind, 
as it chanced to be fairornot. The south 
and east of Friesland is a labyrinth of 
canals and great meres, and when the 
wind was foul there could be no towing. 
The wind, however, was conveniently fair, 
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and we bowled along at a great pace, at 
first through narrow canals by Froskepolle 
and Warrega. At the latter place the 
canal was so narrow that we had to lower 
sail to prevent our boom from breaking 
the windows. Our advent created great 
excitement. People catching sight of us 
would bolt indoors, to reappear with the 
whole family. 

In the bushes in the gardens, and on 
the trees, were hung gourd-shaped bas- 
kets, which served as nests for the nu- 
merous ducks. One sees these curious 
basket-purses hung up everywhere in 
Friesland, by and along, and always above 
the level of the water. Sometimes they are 
supported on a framework of sticks. 

We had to trice up the tack and lower 
the peak at every bridge, as appears to be 
the rule, and as we had to put a doudblejee 
or so into the wooden shoe at the end of 
a fishing-pole, in which the toll is taken 
at the bridges, we ranged all our small 
coins on the cabin-top to be in readiness, 
for we generally shot through the bridge 
at a great pace. 

We came to our first mere at the reed- 
and-water-surrounded village of Grouw, 
which looked such a thoroughly aquatic 
sort of place that we should like to re- 
visit it. 

Our pilot made many inquiries as to 
the depth of water from meeting craft as 
we flew along under a press of sail and 
with a freshening wind ; the season had 
been a dry one, and the waters were un- 
usually low. It was a wild-looking coun- 
try through which we were hurrying — 
water, reeds, marsh, and sky ; and nothing 
else all around, save the numerous wild- 
fowl — waders, terns, and gulls — which 
would make these watery wastes a para- 
dise to the ornithologist. 

We shall never forget the sail across 
Sneekje Meer, which is some eight miles 
across. We entered it in company with 
half-a-dozen big tjalks laden with peat 
(which is scooped from the bottom of the 
lakes), but soon left them astern and led 
the way along the straight channel, well 
buoyed out, which marked the way across 
the peaty-colored sea, For sea it looked, 
the low shores being only faintly discerni- 
ble, an effect owing more to their flatness 
than to their distance. 

Wishing to visit Sneek, we turned off 
to the right along a channel so shoal that 
our keel dragged in the mud, and we had 
to keep the yacht well laid over by means 
of her top-sail to lessen her draught; so 
the decks were well awash. We met a 
Dutch yacht about our own size, and very 
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smart and trim, with lofty, narrow-headed 
sail, and a bright-colored flag as big as a 
top-sail. Her owner shouted to us ex- 
citedly the only English phrase he could 
call to mind in a hurry, which was the odd 
greeting of “Good-bye, sir! Good-bye, 
sir!’ 

We spent about an hour in Sneek shop- 
ping and money-changing, and meeting 
with great civility. It is an odd little 
town, with a wealth of queer bits to sketch ; 
most foreign in its aspect, and a place 
where one feels most comfortably out of 
the world. We would have stayed there, 
but our pilot was nervous about the depth 
of water, and wished to take advantage of 
the strong fair wind. 

On our way out of the Sneek channel, 
we met the Dutch yacht returning, with 
her sails soaked half-way up the mast. 
She had found more “sea” on than she 
liked on Sneekje Meer. 

As the wind was now blowing very 
hard, we had to shorten canvas considera- 
bly. We tore along canals and over meres 
before half a gale, and when we entered 
the stormy expanse of Tjeuke Meer (ten 
miles across) we were surprised to find 
what a commotion of coffee-colored waves 
and tinted surf there was. The channel 
was very shallow. We kept continually 
sounding with a pole, to find only five feet 
of water anda hard bottom. Two great 
waves mounted on each quarter as we 
dragged the shallow water after us. 

The land was literally invisible through 
the mist and spray torn from the short 
waves. Our decks were swept with fresh 
water almost as much as they had been 
with the North Seawaves. Noother craft 
was moving, but many were anchored or 
driftedaground. I think the peculiar hue 
of the water made the scene more wildly 
grand. As we neared the lower end of the 
mere, we turned off to the right. Our pilot 
looked happier as the water deepened to 
six feet, and we shot into a canal where 
our swell washed the pike and eel fishers’ 
boats high on to the marsh; then hurried 
over another large mere (called Groote 
Brekken), the farther end of which seemed 
to be merged into the sea ; out of this into 
a narrow canal, and presently, lowering all 
sail, ran under bare poles into Lemmer, 
having sailed fifty-five kilometres in seven 
and a half hours of grand sailing. 

Lemmer is a little town on the Zuyder 
Zee, having an excellent new harbor, with 
further works in course of construction. 
Herlingen and Stavoren look with jeal- 
ousy upon its development, and it will 
prove a formidable rival to them, as the 
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approach to it is not hindered by the dan- 
gerous sands, as is the case with the two 
older harbors of Friesland. 

We spent the next day, which was Sun- 
day, at Lemmer; and as the gale still 
continued, and it was cold and wet, things 
were rather dull. The people, too, were 
decidedly cold and unfriendly in their 
looks and demeanor. The day passed 
slowly until the evening, when we came 
across a man to whom we had, two years 
ago, done a good turnat the island of Urk. 
He could speak a little English, and he 
came aboard and sat with us in the cabin 
for some time. We apologized for the 
small size of our cabin, and he replied, 
“There is plenty of room. Your frouw 
is not so thick as mine. Mine weighs 
two hundredweight.” 

We returned his call later on by invita- 
tion. He was an Aard-appelan-handel, or 
potato-dealer, owning a schuyt and trading 
to Urk. 

In the little parlor behind his shop we 
found the frouw, a full two hundredweight 
of unrestrained flesh, but with a comely 
face under her golden crown ; his daught=r, 
a strapping young woman, who was a 
champion skater ; a nice china tea-service, 
the coffee-pot on its little lamp, and the 
very best cigar I ever smoked. The cof- 
fee-pot would not pour, and the frouw 
retired with it, and we distinctly heard 
her blowing down the spout. She brought 
my wife a stooftje, or wooden-box foot- 
stool, in which was an earthen pan con- 
taining a glowing peat, which I was told 
diffused an agreeable warmth on this cold 
night. These foot-warmers are in gen- 
eral use all over Holland, and one sees in 
the churches great piles of them, set aside 
in the summer time. In the winter the 
fire-box is as essential an article of church- 
going as a Bible. 

When we rose to take our leave, I gave 
them my card, and to our great delight 
the frouw ran to the shop-window, and 
taking down a placard about eighteen 
inches square with the name on it, “P, 
Ionge, Aard-appelen-handel,” gave it to us 
inexchange. Before we could carry it off, 
however, the daughter ran up-stairs and 
returned with a proper card of her own, 
with which we were fain to be content. 

In the morning, while going through 
the lock, we were amused to see the town 
bellman making a proclamation. Instead 


of a bell, he had a big brass plate dangling 
at the end of a string, and this he banged 
with a stick. 

Once out of the harbor, we ran to the 
southward for the island of Urk, over a 
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gently heaving sea, and with a light, fair 
wind filling our biggest topsail and balloon 
jib. The shores of Friesland faded away, 
leaving only a line of clumps floating in a 
silvery haze; then, as these disappeared, 
Urk Island rose like a cloud on the hori- 
zon, and presently became plainly visible 
—a curious mound of gravel distinctly 
unlike any part of the mainland, crowned 
with its serrated group of houses and the 
lighthouse on the green. As we had vis- 
ited Urk twice before, and knew well 
its brawny fishermen and amazonish but 
comely women, we did not now land. In 
manner, customs, and dress, and also in 
lack of household cleanliness, the Urk 
islanders are a tribe apart from the Dutch. 

Leaving the island on our left, we ran 
still to the south-west in search of a 
beacon which marks the end of the large 
shoal known as Enkhuisen Sand, which 
stretches out so far from the shore that 
the lofty church-tower of Enkhuisen was 
the only thing visible on the western hori- 
zon. We caught sight of the beacon just 
as we began to think we had missed it. 
It isa mere stick with a cage on the top. 
We raced past it with a freshening wind 
and sea, and as we hauled our wind and 
stood to the westward to fetch Hoorn Bay, 
we had to lower the topsail. Soon we 
were among the fleet of schuyts engaged 
in fishing for anchovies. Queer-looking 
craft they are; flat-bottomed of course, 
with long, narrow lee-boards, very beamy, 
and with such high, sloping prows as to 
make them look all bow and no stern. 
But nothing can be better adapted for 
riding safely over the short, steep seas 
which a strong wind soon raises on the 
Zuyder Zee. The many harbors of the 
Zuyder Zee are crowded with these craft, 
especially on Saturday nights, when the 
boats have all come in for the Sabbath’s 
rest. 

It is said that a thousand may some- 
times be seen in sight at one time, and 
the sky-line to the southward seemed like 
the teeth of a saw with their narrow sails, 
so numerous were they. There are har- 
bors to leeward from wherever the storm- 
wind may blow on this beautiful sea, and 
its so-called dead cities are busy with sea- 
life, and their spacious harbors thronged 
with craft. 

The north-Holland coast was now visi- 
ble in a succession of clumps — trees, or 
houses, with the ever-present pearly lustre 
underneath and between. Then the 
clumps were joined by the thin, flat line 
of shore, and we stood along the land 
looking for Hoorn. A smart breeze and 
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some rain sent us swishing along with the 
lee decks awash, and as close-hauled as 
we could go, until the beautiful watergate 
of Hoorn, with its lofty tower, came in 
sight, and then we had to tack up the 
harbor, sounding carefully with a pole on 
each tack, and sailed into the pretty tree- 
bordered basin which forms the inner 
harbor of Hoorn. Here we were quietly 
and safely moored for two days. There 
is plenty to see at and near Hoorn. The 
city itself is so delightfully ancient, with 
its pointed and ornate gables leaning this 
way and that in defiance of the laws of 
architectural gravity; its weigh-house, 
where the cheese-weighers attached to 
the huge scales wear different-colored hats 
as a distinctive mark for the cheese of 
each district; the market-place, where the 
country chariots were drawn up, and the 
cheeses spread upon the ground ‘in readi- 
ness for the morrow’s market, protected 
by tarpaulins and canvas in case of rain 
during the night; the busy modern Dutch 
life, which is yet as quaint and distinctive 
as the ancient life, and is still well fitted 
to the ancient streets; the English shield 
from a war-ship hung as a trophy outside 
the town hall, —all is interesting in the 
extreme, and makes evry step in Hoorna 
pleasant one. 

We revisited Enkhuisen, which we had 
remembered to have been the deadest of 
the dead cities, but where we now found 
a large new harbor with steamers to Fries- 
land, running in connection with trains 
which entered a brand-new and sumptuous 
station. 

The harbors were crowded with fishing- 
craft, and the channels between the main- 
land and the sand were thronged with 
sailing-craft — great tjalks laden high with 
peat or hay, or the brushwood used for 
repairing dykes, unwieldy, floating stacks 
which yet managed to sail well. 

The streets were less grass-grown than 
before, and the dead city is awaking from 
its long sleep. We went to Zaandam, 
with its broad and beautiful river, and its 
three hundred and sixty-five windmills, 
sawing wood, grinding flour, and turning 
out money for the wealthy Zaandammers. 
We strolled through the bright green 
meadows, where the black-and-white cows 
were milked by blue-bloused men into red 
milk-pails, and the milk was carried in 
green-and-white boats, along green dykes 
to green-and-red farms, within squares of 
green and yellow stemmed trees; and all 
under a blue-and-white sky and a blazing 
sun; all bright, pronounced color, and 
never a half-tone anywhere. 
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We strolled under the great dyke which 
surrounds the Zuyder Zee with a rampart 
of Norway stone, and holds its waters as 
in a gigantic cup above the surrounding 
land, and we heard the waves breaking 
above our heads on the other side of the 
dyke. 

We left Hoorn at eight o’clock on a 
sunny morning, but had not gone half a 
mile when a fog came on so thick that we 
could not see the bowsprit end. As there 
was a good and fair breeze, we kept on, 
hoping the fog would soon clear, but 
taking the precaution to set the log and a 
proper compass course ; but the fog thick- 
ened, and we could hardly see each other. 
We were bound to Amsterdam, twenty- 
seven miles to the southward, but wished 
to touch Marken, thirteen miles off. On 
we sailed, peering anxiously with strain- 
ing eyes for the schuyts which we knew to 
be near us. A gigantic shape would sud- 
denly loom up and quickly disappear, and 
we knew that we had passed within a very 
few yards of a schuyt, or a tall pole would 
glide past within a few inches of the bul- 
wark, showing that we were among the 
long lines of sticks to which the eel-fishers 
fasten their eel-lines and nets. The aver- 
age depth of the southern part of the 
Zuyder Zee is but eight feet, and it is this 
shoalness which makes its seas dangerous 
in a storm. 

There were momentary lightenings of 
the fog and then dense smotherings of it, 
until we could hardly see the compass- 
card; of all sea troubles short of an actual 
gale a fog is the worst, and to a well-found 
and strong yacht a fog in crowded waters 
is perhaps worse than a gale. Our eyes 
ached and our heads grew dizzy peering 
through the darkness. As the skipper 
said, “‘One can see anything in a fog,” 
meaning that the strange shapes of the 
rolling mist are deceptive, and show un- 
truthfully ship or buoy or land, while hid- 
ing the reality. After a couple of hours 
of this unpleasant and dangerous state of 
things, we hauled the log, and found that 
we had run the entire distance to Marken. 
We at once sounded, and found that we 
were in five feet of water—only three 
inches to spare. In another five minutes 
we should have been ashore on Marken 
Island. We stood off to six feet and in 
to five, carefully and continually sounding, 
until the land loomed overhead. We kept 
as close to the shadow of it as we dared 
until we heard the sound of the fog-bell off 
the harbor, and not deeming it prudent to 
land, we stood on for Amsterdam. All at 
once the fog lifted, giving us a good view 
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of the island. In another half-hour every 
vestige of fog had disappeared, and we 
were ramping along under a brilliant sun 
and blue sky; the sea covered with 
schuyts through which we had come safely 
ina somewhat marvellous manner. We 
distanced all craft bound in the same 
direction, sailed briskly up to the great 
sluices at Schellingwoude, which connect 
the Y with the Zuyder Zee, passed through 
in company with many vessels and yachts, 
left them all astern, and arrived at our old 
berth at Amsterdam early in the after- 
noon. 

There was a gorgeous and most suc- 
cessful regatta on the Friday at sea off 
Ymuiden, on the Saturday on the Y, on 
the Sunday on the Zuyder Zee, and a 
week’s cruise of yachts in company round 
the Zuyder Zee, which must have been 
most charming; but imperative business 
called us back to England on the Satur- 
day, and we missed most of the fun. 

G, CHRISTOPHER DAVIES. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
OLD COLLEGE DAYS IN CALCUTTA. 


THE old college of Haileybury in En- 
gland was only the stepping-stone to the 
College of Fort William in Calcutta, in 
which the young civilians attached to the 
Bengal Presidency were required to qual- 
ify themselves for the public service in 
India by a further study of the native 
languages. The College of Fort William 
was established by the great proconsul, 
the Marquis Wellesley, at the beginning 
of the present century. He housed itina 
spacious range of pillared and porticoed 
edifices known until lately as Writers’ 
Buildings, close to the site of the famous 
Black Hole of Calcutta. He endowed the 
college to the best of his official power 
with professorships and with prizes. The 
young writers were encouraged to believe 
that on their conduct, during their proba- 
tion as students in the College of Fort 
William, the success of their career in the 
public service would depend. 

But though the institution was excellent 
in theory, it failed in practice. Jeshurun 
had waxed fat and he kicked. Let it be 
understood that each student who was 
expected to submit himself to the pupillar 
state in the CoHege of Fort William, was 
a young man receiving about four hundred 
pounds a year from the Treasury, with;un- 
limited credit in the shops of Calcutta, 
and with a tribe of native money-lenders, 
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each eager to inscribe a new client’s name 
in his books. Even the government 
allowed each student in the college to 
borrow four hundred pounds from it, in 
the hope that by doing this it would antici- 
pate and outbid the native money-lenders. 
The result may be easily imagined. Ex- 
travagance took every form; and it be- 
came almost the rule for each student to 
get a lakh of rupees (10,000/.) in debt, be- 
fore he passed out of college. 

No wonder that reforms were soon in- 
troduced. The students were removed 
from their rooms in Writers’ Buildings, 
and all that remained of the college was 
an examination hall, a principal, and two 
professors, with a large staff of moon- 
shees and pundits to teach the languages 
to the young writers. It would be useless 
to describe the several changes that were 
made from time to time. I will only try 
to give some account of the college as it 
existed in 1844, when I went out to India 
to join the Bengal Civil Service. 

The young civilians destined for Bengal 
had to find their own way to Calcutta. 
The overland route was then a novelty, 
and most of my contemporaries went 
round the Cape in a sailing-vessel. I and 
some others took the overland route, and 
I never regretted it. For itseemed tome 
that by going overland we were never so 
completely severed from England as those 
were who went round the Cape. My idea 
was that we could have found our way back 
to England like the children in the fairy 
tale, by the pebbles or crumbs that we 
had dropped. Our journey to Calcutta 
was accomplished in about eight weeks, 
which was good time in those days; and 
when we arrived there we were welcomed 
as bringing the latest news from England 
with us, whilst we had to wait for nearly 
three months before our friends who had 
vovaged round the cape put in their ap- 
pearance. 

On reaching Calcutta we reported our- 
selves to the secretary to the College of 
Fort William, and were enrolled as stu- 
dents. The secretary, who was also a 
professor, put us through a brief examina- 
tion to find out usually how little we knew, 
but there were instances on record where 
a student was found qualified at once to 
pass at least in one language. A moon- 
shee or pundit was then assigned to each 
of us to prepare us for the regular monthly 
examination, at which every student was 
expected to show some progress. There 
were also special examinations for men 
who went up for prizes and honors; and 
the secretary was supposed to keep a sort 
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of general supervision over the young 
men, and no one could leave Calcutta with- 
out his permission. 

Most of us on our arrival were hospi- 
tably received by friends. But this only 
lasted a short time, and then we set up for 
ourselves in chummeries. Sometimes a 
man filled a vacancy in an existing chum- 
mery. For myself and three others it was 
settled that we should form a fresh chum- 
mery of our own, and we hired a large 
empty house in Chowringhee, with a good 
compound and extensive stabling, and fur- 
nished our abode in the manner suitable to 
our social position. For it must be un- 
derstood that the young civilians, who 
numbered about twenty in each year in 
Calcutta, were regarded as an important 
section of the community. They were the 
salt of fashionable society. They had 
the latest ideas and the last new fashions 
from England. The ball of fortune was 
at their feet, and any one of them might 
eventually rise to the highest appoint- 
ments in the service of government. Each 
young man had an income of about four 
hundred rupees a month, and unlimited 
credit. He found that he was regarded as 
a prize in the matrimonial market, “three 
hundred pounds a year, dead or alive,” 
being his well-known proverbial appraise- 
ment. Even if he died his widow would 
get 300/, a year from the civil fund, to 
which he was bound to subscribe. 

Four of us set up housekeeping to- 
gether. We kept something like open 
house. At breakfast, at lunch, and at 
dinner we expected friends to drop in un- 
invited ; and the Khansamah was under an 
engagement to provide enough for ten per- 
sons at every meal. Occasionally we gave 
grand dinner parties, inviting the rich 
merchants, the regimental officers, the 
high civilian officials, and others whose 
hospitality we had enjoyed. I have seen 
whist played in our house by some of our 
eminent guests, where many thousands of 
rupees changed hands in a night, at gold 
mohur points with heavy bets. We our- 
selves abstained from such high play, but 
many an evening ended in a round game 
of cards with some small gambling. We 
seldom made a very late night of it, for we 
usually wanted to be up at an early hour 
in the morning. 

The fact is that we thoughta great deal 
of our horses and our morning rides, and, 
as most people know, the time for riding 
in India in the hot season is rather before 
than after sunrise. We each of us kept 
two horses and a buggy. Some of us had 
more than two horses, and we piqued our- 


selves on turning out in good style, both 
for a morning gallop round the race- 
course, and also of an evening among the 
ladies in their carriages at the band-stand. 
Although we had good horses, we pru- 
dently abstained from joining in the regu- 
lar race-meetings, in which animals of a 
much higher stamp were engaged. We 
occasionally made matches between our 
horses, and the young civilians’ hurdle 
race was an annual event in society. We 
used occasionally to go out with the 
hounds which were kept to hunt jackals. 
But it was doubtful if the game was worth 
the candle; for the hounds usually met at 
a distance of seven or eight miles from 
Calcutta, a little before sunrise, so that 
there was a long drive in the dark, and 
sometimes our syces did not take the 
horses to the right place. More than 
once, however, after a ball and late sup- 
per we went home and changed our even- 
ing dress for breeches and top-boots, and 
started on a long drive before daylight to 
meet the hounds. 

Of course, being inexperienced, we were 
liable to be “stuck ” in our horse-dealing. 
There was one beautiful Arab, which 
passed from hand to hand several times 
among my companions in college. It had 
been trained for racing. This was in fact 
the cause of its being sold for a price 
much less than its original value. Its 
mouth had been ruined in training; and 
though it went quietly enough on the 
road, the moment that it got on the race- 
course, or on the Maidaun, it was off like 
a shot, and no one could hold it. It was 
said that it had killed one of its former 
owners, by running against one of the 
mile-posts on the race-course; but that 
was before my time. At last one of my 
friends put it in his buggy, and drove it 
regularly. But one day, after a big din- 
ner at the Bengal Club, my friend’s buggy 
and horse were missing. The syce had 
probably gone to sleep, or something had 
frightened the horse, for it had bolted out 
of the club compound, and nothing could 
be heard of it unti! the next morning, 
when the horse and the buggy were found 


Maidaun. The horse was dead. 

But I must not forget that we were not 
merely owners of horses, but students or 
undergraduates of the College of Fort Wil- 
liam, preparing to pass the prescribed ex- 
amination in two of the native languages. 
A period of two years was fixed as the 
term within which this must be done, or 
the student would forfeit his appointment 





and be sent back to England. To each of 
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us a moonshee or pundit was assigned 
from the college free of charge. These 
gentlement were government-paid ser- 
vants, and none of them would talk En- 
glish, though some of them had a slight 
smattering of it. The moonshees, who 
taught us Persian or Hindustani, were 
usually Mahomedan gentlemen with grey 
beards and huge turbans, some of them 
magnificently robed, and nearly all of 
them addicted to snuff. The pundits, 
who instructed us in Bengali and San- 
skrit, were Hindoos of high caste, and of 
much reputed learning in their own re- 
ligion and philosophy; but their garments 
were scanty, and almost indecent, being 
chiefly made of fine white muslin. Their 
heads were bare, and shaven, save as to 
one small scalp-lock ; whilst they deco- 
rated their foreheads and noses with those 
marks of sacred clay which are almost an 
offence to an inexperienced Englishman. 
I regret to state that we did not appreciate 
or venerate our teachers. We were rather 
afraid of the moonshees at first, as they 
looked so imposing. As to the pundits, 
they probably despised and disliked us as 
much as we objected to them. They usu- 
ally turned up at our house between ten 
and eleven, and were kept waiting until it 
was our pleasure to read with them. But 
many a day and oft when the arrival of 
the moonshee was announced, he was 
summarily told that he might go away, 
and he departed with very little reluc- 
tance. 
But our behavior was entirely different 
to two, if not three, of the teachers of lan- 
uages, who understood English well, and 
new also how to teach the native lan- 
a Raj Chunder and Harry Mohun 
new all the college languages as well as 
English, and their services were in great 
demand. Out of the twenty students in 
college, at least six employed Raj Chun- 
der, and six engaged Harry Mohun, whilst 
the third man, whose name I have forgot- 
ten, got a few pupils. Raj Chunder was 
my coach, and I was entitled to a sixth 
part of his time during the day of six 
hours, for he was not so imprudent as to 
overwork himself. The difficulty was to 
get a good hour with him. There was al- 
ways much competition for the morning 
hour from seven to eight, but from eleven 
to twelve was the most coveted period, and 
some men paid a little extra togetit. His 
ordinary charge was thirty rupees a month. 
He was an excellent teacher, and he knew 
all the little tricks and dodges for cram- 
ming a student up to the point just suffi- 
cient for a pass; whilst for those who 
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read for honors he was always eager to 
assist them in acquiring a thorough knowl- 
edge of the books and the written and 
conversational work. 

The honors and prizes in the college 
were numerous. A gold medal was given 
to any man who passed his two languages 
in a stated time. By way of honors there 
was first an examination in each language 
for high proficiency with a prize of eight 
hundred rupees attached to it; and next 
there was a higher standard, called a de- 
gree of honor, with sixteen hundred ru- 
pees reward. But I regret to say that the 
government acted meanly in this matter, 
for the man who gained a degree of honor 
and claimed his sixteen hundred rupees 
learnt to his dismay that the eight hun- 
dred rupees he had received for high pro- 
ficiency counted as part of the sixteen 
hundred. I only tried for one degree 
of honor. The books for the high-profi- 
ciency standard were comparatively easy 
and few. For the higher standard or de- 
gree of honor in Bengali we were ex- 
pected to know the whole of the Maha- 
bharata and the Ramayana, besides some 
tough prose works. I confess that I did 
not read through the whole of those great, 
but sadly overrated poems, but it was nec- 
essary to read a good part of them, so as 
to become familiar with their style and 
tenor. 

In the examination for honors as well 
as for an ordinary pass, there was sup- 
posed to be a certain amount of intrigue. 
If a student read for honors it was said 
that he must keep on good terms with his 
college moonshee or pundit, because they 
were somehow or other connected with the 
moonshee or pundit who sat by the side of 
the college examiners, and an unfriendly 
suggestion from their lips might be fatal. 
I do not remember to have perceived any 
sort of intrigue in this quarter in the honor 
examinations. But the case was different 
where a young man had been idle, and 
was ina state of desperation about pass- 
ing. The test was in reading and writing, 
so that each student was obliged to be 
able to read and to write the vernacular 
character for himself. But it is much 
easier to read a passage of a book which 
has been well studied, than to be put on 
at hazard; and so it came to pass that, 
owing to some mysterious underground 
influence, the examiner’s book would open, 
or be opened for him, at a particular page 
which the candidate had carefully studied 
beforehand. With the written composi- 
tion a different course was adopted. The 
examiners had a stock of old papers, 
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which had been in use for years, and it 
was curious how our moonshees could 
guess which old paper was “of to be set 
at each examination. They had copies of 
these old papers, and the student was 
primed and prepared accordingly. If any 
contretemps occurred, and the expected 
paper was not given out, there was stilla 
remedy. Some student, who did not want 
to pass, went promptly out of the exami- 
nation room, taking a copy of the paper 
with him. Outside he met oné of the 
moonshees, who quickly translated it into 
the vernacular; and then the translation 
was artfully taken into the examination 
room by a punkah coolie, who went to re- 
lieve his weary brother in pulling the 
punkah. Bya little manceuvring the anx- 
ious candidate possessed himself of it, 
and in due course copied it and showed it 
up tothe examiner. Of course these strat- 
agems were only needed by a few desper- 
ately idle men, who would have found it 
really easier and cheaper to try to pass 
fairly like the rest of their brethren. 
During our life in college we had the 
enjoyment of the best society that Calcutta 
could afford. Lord Ellenborough, who 
was governor-general, was rather hard on 
some young civilians, but he was person- 
ally very civil to me at some of the Gov- 
ernment House entertainments. Thedep- 
uty governor of Bengal patronized all of 
us, and, being president of the Asiatic 
Society, he liked to enrol us as members, 
for which, to our disgust, we had to pay 
two hundred rupees each. The judges of 
the High Court, with Sir Lawrence Peel at 
their head, exercised unbounded hospital- 
ity tous and tothe military cadets alike. 
It recalls too tender memories to think of 
some of the great houses, where there 
were young and charming daughters. 
There was one young lady whose bright 
eyes had, to my own knowledge, slain sev- 
eral young civilians, one after the other, 
though she did not marry any of them. 
I lately heard her story told; that her col- 
lege admirers numbered twenty, and that 
she amused herself by asking each of 
them privately to attend a ball, wearing a 
blue rosette in her honor; but this did 
not happen in my day. At length the 
time came when we were tired of study, 
and the college examiners reported us as 
duly qualified for the public service. 
Then came the painful parting from old 
companions — for we all knew that hence- 
forth hundreds or thousands of miles 
might separate us, and that it was a great 
chance that we might never meet again. 
There were farewell dinners, and farewell 





suppers, and every sort of affectionate 
demonstration and entertainment before 
the final parting came. I shall never for- 
get the long procession of buggies, with 
their kindly occupants, who came to see 
me start in a house-boat on a solitary ex- 
pedition through the Sunderbuns to a dis- 
tant station in eastern Bengal, when I 
bade adieu to the College of Fort William 
forever. C. T. BUCKLAND. 
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THAT the land agitation in Ireland 
should be accompanied by a ballad litera- 
ture of its own was a foregone conclusion. 
The Irish are, and always have been, a 
song-loving people. 

The ballads in which the peasantry find 
vent for their feelings, though often rude 
and rough, are still interesting, because, 
like the “ Corn-Law Rhymes,” they are 
the genuine outcome of popular emotion 
at the time. The laws of rhythm and 
rhyme are frequently set at nought. For 
these no one cares a straw; doggerel does 
just as well, or even better, than the most 
poetic diction; the great aim is to catch 
the fleeting impulses which ripple over 
the surface of the popular mind, and to 
throw in a little salt of advice from a Land 
League point of view. 

If we saunter down the principal street 
of an Irish town on a fair-day, we are 
almost sure to see two ballad-singers. 
‘They generally draw up in the centre of 
the town after the business of the day is 
over. 

Their stock in trade consists of a hand- 
ful of sheet ballads. The lady vocalist 
usually has a shawl thrown over her head, 
and her hair, which never seems to have 
made acquaintance with brush or comb, 
hangs over her eyes in a tangled mass. 
She begins by droning out the first verse 
of a political ballad, or ‘‘ballat,” as it is 
generally pronounced, in a shrill, monoto- 
nous treble; her companion chimes in a 
second with a nasal drawl, and this goes 
on for at least seven verses, sometimes 
with the accompaniment of a concertina, 
sometimes not. By this time a crowd has 
assembled round the singers, and if the 
ballad is approved of, every one is eager 
to pay a halfpenny to secure a copy of it. 
These copies are carried away to many a 
farm by the lonely mountain-side, or to 
the depths of many a sheltered glen, and 
there, by the turf fires, during the long 























winter evenings, they are diligently read 
and often learned by heart. Meantime 
the vocalists, with their pockets well-lined 
with coppers, set off for the next fair or 
race-course, to pursue their vocation and 
to dispose of the remainder of their stock. 
It would be impossible to over-estimate 
the influence of these ballads on the ex- 
citable Celtic mind. They stir up the 
passions, and make all the right appear 
to be on one side. For an example of a 
Land League ballad, pur et simple, we 
give one called “ The Plan of Campaign.” 
It is sung to the air of “* The Young May 
Moon, and details the principles of the 
“Plan” with much gusto and spirit : — 


The landlord’s days are o’er, me boy, 
Big rents they’ll get no more, me boy; 
The Plan of Campaign 
Put an end to their reign, 
It’s driving them fast from our shore, me boy. 


Then a > for the Plan of Campaign, me 
OY, 
To its authors be honor and fame, me boy ; 
For reducing our rint 
By forty per cint., 
Like an angel of justice it came, me boy. 
When the agent calls in for the rint, me boy, 
Just ask him for forty per cint., me boy; 
If he sends you a writ 
Or a notice to quit, 
Sure the League will erect you a tint, me boy. 


The landlords are throwing big sighs, me boy, 
And Balfour is drying their eyes, me boy ; 
But what do you think, 
He gave them the wink 
To get up a thunderin’ noise, me boy. 


When they saw that our Plan would succeed, 


me boy, 
They called it a shocking big sin, me boy; 
But never was heard 
A thing more absurd 
Than a conscience so awfully thin, me boy. 


So go in for the Plan of Campaign, me boy; 

Don’t think it a sin or a shame, me boy; 
Save your land! Every stone 
Was surely your own, 

Before e’er a Cromwellian came in, me boy. 


These defiant verses, incorporated with 
2 number of other songs, old and new; 
one or two of Lover’s, two or three of 
Moore’s, and some relics of ’98, are printed 
on a broad sheet, decorated with a coarse 
wood-cut of John Dillon, and sold for a 
penny at the office of Young Ireland. 

Foremost in popularity amongst Land 
League ballads stands that of “ Murty 
Hynes.” The very name, Murty Hynes, 
never fails to cail up a burst of Be sna 
ata Nationalist meeting, and is often used 
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to point a moral and adorn a tale. Murt 

was a farmer, who took a farm from whic 

another man had been evicted, but when 
a deputation from the Land League was 
sent to him, he owned his misdeeds, gave 
up the farm, and promised never to offend 
any more. His good deeds are thus cele- 
brated in the ballad that bears his name : 


Come all true sons of Erin, I hope you will 
draw near, 

A new and true narration I mean to let you 
hear; 

’Tis ~ your information I pens these simple 
ines, 

Concarnin’ of the Land League, 
Murty Hynes. 


The place that Murty lives in is handy to 
Loughrea (pronounced ‘‘ ray ’’), 

The man is good and dacent, but he was led 
asthray; 

He did what every Christian man must call a 
burnin’ shame, 

But now he has repented, and cleared his 
honest name. 


likewise of 


For when upon the roadside poor Berming- 
ham was sint, 

Because, with all his strivin’, he could not 
pay his rint, 

And keep ould Lord Dunsandle in horses, 
dogs, and wines, i 

Who comes, and takes the houldin’, but fool- 
ish Murty Hynes. 


But when the noble Land League got word of 
this disgrace, 

They sint a man to Murty to raisn out the 
case ; 

‘*T own my crime,’”’ says Murty, “but I’ll 
wash out the stain, 

I’ll keep that farm no longer; I’ll give it up 
again.”’ 


And then he wrote a litter, and sint it to the 


ague, 
Saying, ‘‘ From the cause of Ireland I never 
will renege ; 
And never more, I promise, while Heaven 
above me shines, 
Will I for land go grabbin’,’’ 


says honest 
Murty Hynes. 


Och! when the people heard it, they gathered 
in a crowd; 

The boys brought out their banners, and bate 
their drums aloud. 

And there were songs and speeches, and 
dancin’ light and gay, 

Around the flamin’ bonfires that night in ould 
Loughrea. 


Now, all true sons of Erin, wherever you may 
be, 

Come join in celebratin’ this glorious victoree ; 

And by Columbia’s river, and ’midst Canadian 

pines, 








Give three cheers for the Land League, and 
nine for Murty Hynes! 
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A gloomier key is struck in “ The Evic- 
tion,” by Michael Segrave. Evictions 
were always a tempting subject for the 
enthusiastic Leaguer; itis almost impos- 
sible for him to adopt a moderate tone in 
speaking of them. He can see only one 
side of the shield, and that the darkest. 


In this ballad the blackest shadows are | 


used to give effect to the picture, and the 
tragical termination of the last verse is a 
scene with which we are unhappily only 
too familiar. The ballad of “ The Evic- 
tion ” begins as follows : — 


A wretched quilt and bed of straw, 
A shrunken frame and hoary hair ; 
Full eighty winters’ snows she saw, 
Now famine’s fever laid her there. 
And Malachi, her boy, is gone 
Across the broad Atlantic wave ; 
A daughter of her oldest son 
Is lett to see her in her grave. 


A maiden purer than the glow 
That tints the snow when spring is bright, 
Now down her cheeks the hot tears flow; 
And she has watched the dreary night, 
Oft startled by the dismal croak 
The raven’s and the banshee’s cry, 
Nor tasted sleep till daylight broke ; 
O God, what horror meets her eye ! 


A band of ruffians burst the door 
With huge crowbar and torch in hand, 
Sent by their ruthless lord to clear 
The rightful owners off the land, 
Whose muscles raised his fairy hall, 
W hose sweat increased his pampered pride ; 
Poor slaves! though they seemed happy all 
Before the former landlord died. 


Now famine is the peasant’s lot, 
And hear the hapless maiden pray, 
** For pity spare this humble cot 
rill that shrunk form be laid in clay!" 
But “* Fire the thatch! the birds will fly! "’ 
lhat landlord's cry —she knows no more ; 
For light has fled her once bright eye, 
And she sinks senseless on the floor. 


‘**O speak, Kathleen, my darling bright, 
My own adored Cushla machree. 
Ah! no, thy spirit’s ta’en its flight, 


Revenge is all that’s left to me. 
**Oh! patience, youth,’’ a voice now spoke ; 
** To-night, at ten, we meet to try 
The villain who has dealt death's stroke, 
And by God's light he’ll surely die! ’’ 


The pale moon issued from a cloud, 
The earth received her murdered dead, 
And paler than the victim’s shroud 
The lover o’er the mountain sped. 
A cavern reached, the jury there, 
Che murderer is guilty found. 
“Then, ere to-morrow’s sun, | swear 
lo fell the tyrant to the ground.” 


Now daylight bounds with happy speed, 
lhe hounds are panting for the chase ; 
His lordship on a prancing steed 
Comes forth, Ha! who said, “ Villain 
base! ’’ 
The dreaded voice rings in his ear, 
** Vile murderer! thy day is o'er.’ 
Thy tyrant shakes with rage and fear, 
And groans, and falls to rise no more. 


Itis a relief to turn from this gloom 
picture of hatred and revenge. Man, 
similar ones might be found, * The Dirge 
of Hate,” “The Felons of Our Land,” 
“The Memory of the Dead,” etc., etc., but 
it is pleasanter to pass on from these 
threats of revenge and bursts of patriotic 
enthusiasm to something of a lighter de 
|scription. A great deal has been said 
about the decay of Irish humor. We we! 
come, therefore, in some of the lighter 
ballads, a stray glimpse of what may be 
called humor, though it resembles the 
| jovial rollicking humor of former days as 
| the cold glitter of steel bars resembles the 
flashing Tight of a diamond. The humor 
|which we find in “The Peeler and the 
| Goat” is of a decidedly grim description. 
| This ballad may not be well known in 
| England; in Ireland it is tolerably famil- 
}iar, The speakers at political meetings 
are frequently interrupted by shouts oi 
|* The Peeler and the Goat!” Withouta 
knowledge of the ballad, the allusion is 
unintelligible, so it is worth while to give 
jitin full, The subject is that ever-tertile 
one, the over-zeal of the police in arresting 
suspicious characters. The ballad 
partly cast in the form of a dialogue. 
begins thus : — 


As some Bansha Peelers were out wan night, 
On duty and patrollin’, O, 
They met a goat upon the road, 


| And tuck her to be a sthroller, O, 


Wid baynets fixed they sallied forth, 


| And caught her by the wizzen, O; 


And then they swore a mighty oath, 
** We'll send you off to pris’n, O."’ 
Goat. 
**Oh, mercy, sir,”’ the goat replied, 
** Pray let me tell my story, O; 
I am no Rogue, no Ribbonman, 
No Croppy, Whig, or Tory, O. 
I'm guilty not of any crime, 
Ot petty or hish thraison, O; 
I’m badly wanted at this time, 
For this is milking saison, O.” 


Peeler. 
**Tt is in vain for to complain, 
Or give your tongue such bridle, O; 
You're absent from your dwelling-place, 
Disorderly and idle, O. 
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Your hoary locks will not prevail, 
Nor your sublime oration, O; 

For Peeler’s Act will you transport 
By your own information, O.”’ 


Goat. 

No penal law did I transgress 

By deed or combination, O ; 

ive no certain place of rest, 

No home or habitation, O. 
Bansha is my dwelling-place, 

Where I was bred and born, O; 
Descended from an honest race, . 

(hat’s all the trade I’ve learned, O.’’ 


Peeler. 

‘I will chastise your insolence 
And violent behavior, O; 

Well bound, to Cashel you'll be sint, 
Where you will gain no favor, O. 
he magistrates will all consint 
lo sign your condemnation, O ; 

From thence to Cork you will be sint 
For speedy transportation, O."’ 


Goat. 
“This parish and this neighborhood 
(re paiceable an’ thranguil, O; 
lhere’s no disturbance here, thank God, 
And long may it continue so. 
For a Peeler’s oath I don’t care a pin 
lo sign for my committal, O; 
My jury will be gintlemin, 
To grant me my acquittal, 0.” 


Peeler. 


‘Let the consequince be what it will, 
\ Peeler’s power I'll let you know; 
(‘ll handcuff you at all evints, 
And march you off to Bridewell, O. 
An’ sure, you rogue, you can’t deny, 
Before the judge or jury, O, 
You intimidated me with your horns 
And you threatened me with fury, O.”’ 
Goat. 
‘I make no doubt but you were dhrunk 
Wid whiskey, rum, or brandy, O, 
Or you wouldn’t have such gallant spunk 
lo be so bould or manly, O. 
You readily would let me pass 
It I had money handy, O, 
lo treat you to a potheen glass; 
Uh! it’s thin I'd be the dandy, O.” 


Another song on the same subject, and 
in the same spirit, is called “An Anti- 
Whistling Ditty,” by Eugene Davis. A 
few verses may be given here : — 


Once seventeen Newmarket men by Fergus 
waters strayed, 
y met three bould policemen in all their 
: might arrayed: 
The spirit of the seventeen rose at the sight 
so high, 
They whistled at the Royal force just as they 
passed them by. 
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| Whereon the sergeant of the Queen —a loyal 
man was he, 
Stepped forth and said, ‘‘To whistle so is 
treason-felony ; 
A sheaf of summonses you'll get, then, for to 
| pay the score, 
You'll whistle for your liberty three weeks in 
Tullamore! ”’ 


The more the sergeant prated, less heed they 
paid to him, 
They whistled at his angry words until his 
face grew grim ; 
They whistled underneath his nose a most re- 
bellious air, 
That made the Peelers dance with rage that 
day in County Clare. 
The landlord folk may whistle for rents they 
never get, 
| And Sandy Row on William’s Day its whistle 
it may wet; 
And Balfour, he may whistle to dissipate his 
care, 
But whistlin’ is a mortal sin within the County 
Clare. 


Then all ye ramblin’ deucha/s, take warning 
from my song, 
Whistle at your ease you can in Chili or Hong 
Kong; 
But put a bridle on your tongues, be mum as 
mice whene’er 
You meet a Peeler, cheek by jowl, within the 
County Clare. 
The “ Wearin’ of the Green,” the Irish 
“ Marsellaise ” as it may be called, is too 
well known to be given here. The 
“green,” in various forms and shapes, fig- 
ures prominently amongst the Nationalist 
ballads. We have “ The Green Flag,” The 
Green above the Red,” but the most no- 
ticeable of all is “God save the Green,” a 
new version of “God save the Queen,” 
and sung to the same air. A few years 
ago, after a public banquet, the uniniti- 
ated were startled to hear the strains of 
the National Anthem, which is generally 





| conspicuous by its absence, but the words 


| sung to it were not those to which we are 
| accustomed, but ran as follows : — 


Let it ring o’er every steeple, 
od save the Green! 

From the throats of all the people, 

God save the Green! 
Let the swelling chorus roll 

| O’er the earth from pole to pole; 

Shout it every free-born soul, 

God save the Green! 


Fearlessly our fathers bore it, 

God save the Green! 
Kings and tyrants fled before it, 

God save the Green! 
We shall raise it high as they, 
Till it shines in freedom’s ray, 
Though all England thunder nay ; 

God save the Green! 
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Tis the flag our fathers cherished, | With honor and with fame, 
" God save the Green! | They drummed Father Keller into jail, 
And beneath it proudly perished, | With the shouts of ‘* God save Ireland, 
God save the Green ! And three cheers for the Plan of Can 
But before their spirits fled, paign!”’ 


Flacking o'er the English Red,” To ~ | that there are hundreds of these 

God save the Green! | 80-called “songs” is no exaggeration, 

There are more probably thousands oj 

Raise it high on every steeple, them, thrown off almost daily, and sca. 

: God save the Green! | tered broadcast through the country. The 

Hope of Freedom and the people, inferior ones perish, but those of a bette 

Never shall the foeman ot gn irectegets chss, such as “Murty Hynes,” are re. 

That we lowered the Irish flag; printed in various forms, and become par 

Down with ev’ry foreign rag! of the stock literature of the National 

: God save the Green! | League, widely disseminated and carefully 

preserved. Those who watch the current 

of popular opinion in Ireland ought to 

study the ballad literature of the last tea 

years. It is well worth a study. Along 

with much that is violent and intemper. 

ate, there is also much that is sad and 

pathetic to the highest degree. 

C. J. HAMILTon. 


The ballads that have been given are 
favorable specimens of their class. The 
large proportion merely set forth some 
incident or doctrine, strung together in a 
sort of sing-song, with only a few haphaz- 
ard rhymes to give the whole a spice. 
They seem to be written on the spur of 
the moment, and printed directly after 
they are written. About two years ago I 
happened to be walking through the slums 
of Dublin—what dirty slums they are! 
—on a Sunday afternoon, when my atten- CLARET. 
tion was arrested by the monotonous voice; Jy the new number of the Universal 
of a ballad-singer drawling out the last NeW | Review Mr. Lucy gives a description of 
song. A priest — the Rev. Father Keller| some of the actual castles which have 
given their names to the most familiar 
clarets, Ch&ateau-Margaux, he says, stands 
at a short distance from the little town of 
Margaux, built at a careful distance {rom 
the sometimes turbulent Gironde. The 
present structure is a massive pile, that 
dates back not further than the second or 
third year of the century. It stands on 
the site of an ancient castle built in the 

Come all you true-bred Irishmen, fifteenth century, which played its part is 

It is on you now I call, any little war going forward in the neigi- 
Concerning Father Keller, borhood. It was only in the middle d 
An Irish priest of fame, j the eighteenth century that the then pro 
Who fought hard for Ireland’s rights prietor discovered in the pebbly blac 
A pe pati i ye liga ose earth peculiarly favorable conditions {« 
And lodged in Kilmainham Jail. the culture of the vine. He began to 
plant, and gradually, through a hundred 

Chorus. years, the wines of the Chateau-Margau 

Long live Father Keller, grew in fame. In 1802, when chateau 
Our patriot so true, : were going cheap, this was bought by oz 
Who’s struggling hard for Ireland’s rights | of the new emperor’s new marquises, wh0 
Her foes for to subdue. pulled down the old chateau and built the 
When he was taken into custody, modern-looking pile which now stands is 
The country was upset; its place. In 1879 the ch&teau and th 
For the loss of their parish priest, vineyard came into the possession @ 
It caused them to regret. Count Pillet-Will. Chateau-Lafite is nea 
While on his way to Dublin, — Pauillac, a quaint old port on the Garonot, 
Bishop Croke he came in view, whence is shipped the produce of th 
Then he gave to him his blessing, teeming vineyards divided by the mars 
And told him for to be tres. of Pibran. [t has escaped the hand @ 
This precious effusion concludes thus: —| the demolisher, and stands as it didi 


— had been arrested the oy before, and 


straightway some unknown bard had made 
it the subject of his verse. The singer 
was surrounded by a crowd of ragged 
boys, and “ shadowed ” by two policemen. 
I invested a halfpenny in a slip of coarsely 
printed paper, with a portrait of Father 
Keller on the top (certainly not very flat- 
tering to him), and I read as follows : — 
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pre-revolutionary days. When Louis XVI. 
was parleying with the angered populace 
of Paris the chateau belonged to M. de 
Pichard, president of the Parliament of 
Guienne. But there were too many pres- 
idents about; so M. de Pichard was taken 
to Paris and there guillotined. The next 
step was to write on the walls of the cha- 
teau the magic words “ Propriété Natio- 
nale.” House and vineyard were put up 
for sale, and brought into the national 
coffers a trifle over a million francs. In 
1818 they were sold for something less 
than was given in the revolutionary days, 
and in 1868 Baron James de Rothschild 
gave upwards of four million francs for 
the property. It now belongs to the heirs 
of Baron James, the Barons Alphonse, 
Gustave, and Edmond de Rothschild. 
Like Chateau-Margaux and others of the 
more famous ch&teaux, the stately rooms 
of Lafite are tenantless. Not so the cel- 
lars, the private cave of the Rothschilds, 
containing eighty thousand bottles of the 
finest wines, not only of Médoc, but of 
Spain, Germany, and Italy. 

Whilst vast quantities of wine in the 
Médoc are bottled at the end of the second 
year, the fine wines are kept in casks until 
the third or fourth year, Once in bottle, 
well corked, the mind of man may be at 
rest about his wine, which, up to a certain 
limit of time, goes on improving. Where 
occasion for care again presents itself 
is in getting the wine out of the bottle 
without shaking. Most wine-pantries are 


furnished with a small basket in which | 
the wine-bottle may rest whilst the wine | 


is drawn into the decanter. Wine-mer- 
chants, wine-tasters, and experienced wine- 


drinkers in the Médoc do not trouble | 
| bottle. 


themselves about these contrivances, 
They carefully lift the bottle from a hori- 
zontal to an upright position some three 
or four hours before it is wanted for the 
table. At the same time they carefully 
mark the side of the bottle that has lain 
uppermost, and in decanting pour out the 
wine from that, as it is sure to be free 
from crust. With steady hand they draw 
from a bottle a maximum quantity of ab- 
solutely clear, bright wine. Any one who 
desires to drink a good glass of Médoc or 
Burgundy will not decant it till almost the 
moment it is required, thus preserving the 
freshness of the aroma. Good wine needs 
no bush; but in our climate (which, by 
the way, the experts of the Médoc declare 
to be the best possible for storing fine 
wines) it is better for a little warmth. 
Rather than drink red wine in the winter 
months drawn from a cellar in which the 








temperature has not been maintained at a 
desirable pitch, it is better to put the wine 
where it may feel the fire. A better way 
still is to leave it on the mantel-piece of 
the dining-room for four or six hours be- 
fore it is to be decanted, when it will have 
had an opportunity of acquiring something 
like the temperature of the room, It is 
well worth while warming the decanter 
before pouring in the wine, so that it may 
not receive the shock of contact with the 
cold glass. 

The best wine year in the records of the 
Gironde is the year which saw the battle 
of Waterloo and the downfall of Napo- 
leon. i864 and 1875 are the wines now in 
bottle which stand highest in the appre- 
ciation of the wise men of Médoc. Itis 
not always that a good year for champagne 
turns out a favorable season for red wines. 
But the year 1874 —a year spoken of rev- 
erentially by champagne-drinkers — was 
not less happy for red wines. The pro- 
prietors were fortunate in enjoying a time 
of peace, and got big prices for their 
products. 1877 and 1878 were excellent 
years for the Médoc. 1880, another fine 
year for champagne, was, for the Médoc, 
a season of only ordinary vintage. The 
1881 crop was well harvested, and on the 
whole a good year. 1834 was not so good 
for red wine as for champagne; and 1887 
was on the whole fair, but not likely to be 
memorable. The 1888 crop, | hear upon 
highest authority, “has come on splen- 
didly since the vintage.” ewreg ove | 
interest in these dates is sorely limited. 
It is said that some wines of Médoc, not- 
ably those of the Chateau La Lagune, a 
wine little known in this country, preserve 
all their virtues after being forty years in 
But for the best wines and the 
ordinary palate, thirty years in bottle is 
long enough. A bottle of ChAteau-Mar- 
gaux of 1869, Chfteau-Lafite 1864, or Cha- 
teau-Latour 1875, may be warranted to 
fulfil the highest aspirations of the nicest 
and most exigeant palate. 


From The Saturday Review. 
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THE first requisite for sword-fishing is 
the “pulpit.” A wide piece of wood is 
fastened to the end of the bowsprit, mak- 
ing a platform. A semi-circuiar iron rail- 
ing is erected on this, and a swinging seat 
is hung from this railing. Here the fisher- 
man sits, armed with his harpoon. This 
has a long handle of light, tough wood, to 
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which is attached a light line to keep it 
from being lost overboard. The head of 
the harpoon is spear-shaped, and has wide 
flukes. It‘is set on the end of an iron 
rod which protrudes from the end of the 
handle. A stout line of small rope is 
made fast in this head, and leads outside 
all the rigging to a tub, where it is care- 
fully coiled up. Its end, however, is 
brought out of the tub, and made fast to 
a water-tight barrel. Now all is ready, 
sheets are eased off, so that the yacht will 
go slowly, and a sharp-eyed man is sent 
to the masthead. The sword-fish, con- 
scious of the fact that, with his formida- 
ble sword, he can conquer any fish that 
swims, never gets out of the way of any- 
thing that moves through water. So when 
he comes to the surface to sleep or bask 
in the warm water, he lies still with his 
back fin protruding. The man at the 
masthead sees this, and, hailing the deck, 
directs the helmsman how to steer until 
the harpooner in the pulpit sights the 
game. Then he takes command and guides 
the movements of the vessel, which is 
made to sail very slowly. At last the man 
in the pulpit is immediately over the fish, 
Then with all his force he drives the har- 
os down upon the game, and hauling 
sack the handle leaves the head in the 
fish. Away goes the stricken creature, 
just as a whale does, and the line goes 
smoking out of the tub. A cool hand 


A CHINESE native paper published recently 
a collection of some zoological myths of that 
country, a few of which are worth noting. In 
Shan-si there is a bird, which can divest itself 
of its feathers and become a woman. At 
Twan-sin-chow dwells the ‘*wan-mu-niao”’ 
(mother of mosquitoes), a fish-eating bird, 
from whose mouth issue swarms of mosqul 
toes when it cries. Yung-chow has its stone- 
swallow, which flies during wind and rain, 
and in fine weather turns to stone again, An- 
other bird when killed gives much oil to the 
hunter, and when the skin is thrown into the 
water it becomes a living bird again. With 
regard to animals, few are so useful as the 
**jih-kih ’’ ox, found in Kansuh, from which 
large pieces of flesh are cut for meat and grow 
again in a single day. The merman of the 
Southern Seas can weave a kind of silky fabric 
which keeps a house cool in summer if hung 
up in one of the rooms, The tears of this 
merman are pearls. A large hermit-crab is 
attended by a little shrimp which lives in the 
stomach of its master; if the shrimp is suc- 
cessful in its depredations the crab flourishes, 
but the latter dies if the shrimp does not re- 
turn from his daily excursions. The *‘ho-lo”’ 
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stands by, and as the line is about all out 
heaves overboard the barrel to which it is 
fastened. The sword-fish goes off towin 
the barrel which he cannot sink; a 
curiously enough he always goes to wind. 
ward. Now the small t is lowered 
away, and the harpoon man, armed with a 
lance and the tub, takes his place in the 
stern. He is rowed out to the barrel, hav- 
ing waited, of course, till the fish is tired of 
towing it. He gathers up the line and 
begins to haul in the fish. Sometimes 
the big creature has to be played for 
nearly an hour before he can be ught 
close to the boat. Again he becomes en- 
raged and drives his sword through the 
little craft. It is this spice of danger that 
makes the sport exciting. Sometimes 
the boat is sunk and the fishermen barely 
escape with theirlives. Bat skilful hands 
usually manage to exhaust the fish, and 
when he is hauled alongside the boat he 
is despatched with the lance. Then he is 
towed to the yacht, where a line is made 
fast round his tail and he is hoisted aboard. 
A fish taken into Block Island harbor 
measured eleven feet from the end of his 
sword to the tip of his tail, the sword be- 
ing three feet six inches in length. He 
weighed about three hundred pounds. The 
meat of the sword-fish is edible, though not 
especially choice. It is something like a 
very coarse salmon, with less flavor, 


is a fish having one head and ten bodies, The 
bay about snakes are the strangest of all. 
Thus the square snake of Kwangsi has the 
power of throwing an inky fluid when attacked, 
which kills its assailants at once. Another 
snake can divide itself up into twelve pieces, 
and each piece if touched by a man will in- 
stanly generate a head and fangs at each end. 
The calling snake asks a traveller, ‘*‘ Where 
are you from, and whither are you bound?” 
If he answers, the snake follows him for miles, 
and entering the hotel where he is sleeping, 
raises a fearful stench. The hotel-proprictor, 
however, guards against this by putting a cen- 
tipede in a box under the pillow, and when 
the snake gives forth the evil odor, the centi 
pede is let out, and, flying at the snake, in- 
stantly kills him with a bite. The fat of this 
snake, which grows to a great size, makes 
for lamps and produces a flame which cannot 
be blown out. in Burmah and Cochin-China 
is a snake which has, in the female sex, a face 
like a pretty girl, with two feet growing under 
the neck, each with five fingers, exactly like 
the fingers of a human hand. The male is 
green in color, and has along beard ; it will kill 
a tiger, but a fox is more than a match for it 





